

























The most difficult part of bicycling is the 
uphill journey, as evidenced by the 
grimaces you can see by looking very 
closely at the faces on the front cover. 
The bearded fellow, though, is smiling. 
He is John Freidin who leads Summer 
bicycle tours in Vermont and who is 
used to all kinds of uphills and down- 
hills (story on page 10). Also smiling is 
Hanson Carroll who photographed the 
front cover. At left, the young man seen 
by the White River in Rochester has 
everything needed for a grand after- 
noon; a rounded stick, endless Stones, 
and some water in which to plunk them. 
Photograph by Marjorie Ryerson. 
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GARDENS FOR ALL 

City Dwellers Gd a Welcome Taste 
of Country Living in a 
Growing Projed 


E LAINE LIA was only half as high as 
her hoe when she bent over to snag a 
particularly stubborn weed. She wore 
shorts, a colorful shirt and she tucked her 
dark hair under a baseball cap to keep the 
prickling summer heat away from her 
neck. 

With her father beside her, Elaine 
worked away at her garden, scratching the 
ground between neat rows of green vege- 
table plants. When she was asked for a 
glimpse of her produce, she obliged im- 
mediately. Smiling with obvious delight, 
she struggled to hołd up a ridiculously 
long zucchini squash. 

Her smile was only one of many in the 
Burlington area last summer. Ali the good 
feeling was caused by "Gardens For Ali," 
the state's most extensive community 
gardening project sińce the "Victory 
Gardens" of World War II. 

Morę than 540 families participated in 
the project, growing countless carrots, 
cucumbers, peas, tomatoes, onions and 
other vegetables on 25 by 30-foot plots. 
The land was madę available by churches. 


Frederick W. Stetson is a generał assign- 
ment reporter for the Burlington Free 

Written and photographed by Frederick W. Stetson Press and a 1965 graduate of Middle- 

bury College. He completed three years ' 
seruice including a tour as a transport 
helicopter pilot. 
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Only a słone's throw from the city's center, 
Burlingtonians take adoantage of their 
short, warm Summer in a community gardening effort. 













schools and civic groups and was located 
on 12 sites in and around the city of 
Burlington. 

Victor Gardy and members of his family 
were among those surprised by the num- 
ber and variety of vegetables produced on 
the relatively tiny plots. "I never knew 
you could grow quantities like this unless 
you were a professional farmer, but you 
can." 

"What's amazing," said another gar- 
dener, a young man working the ground 
for the first time in his life, "is the stuff 
really wants to grow — it really wants 
to live. There's no reason for arrógance or 
pompousness about how great a farmer 
any of us are, and that's what's beautiful 
about it. 

Still another view was added by Harold 
Avery, a 77-year-old retired insurance 
salesman, whose tough hands give testa- 
mony to many years of early gardening 
experience at the family farm in Bradford. 
"I think there's a certain element in people 
that makes them like to grow things," he 
said. "I think this is one of the most 
practical, wonderful projects the city's 
ever undertaken." 

Richard Pepperman, a young crafts- 
man, said he gardened for the joy of being 
with neighbors in a friendly, working 
atmosphere. He said he would "feel silly" 
selling his produce for money because 


Hailstorms and tumultuous rains repeatedly threatened 
the group gardening effort, but the before and after pictures 
below give graphic euidence that persistance won the day. 




naturę helped his vegetables grow. 
"There's no way I could pay naturę back," 
he said. 

But, many others acknowledged they 
were first drawn to the gardens in an effort 
to beat high food costs. Asked why she was 
growing her own vegetables, one young 
housewife answered simply, "prices." 
Asked what she liked best about her gar¬ 
den, the same woman replied, "eating it." 

Housewives weren't the only ones to 
beat prices, however. Lawyers, mechan- 
ics, ministers, dentists, doctors and secre- 
taries were among the hundreds partici- 
pating in the project. In the late spring 
months, hardware and garden supply 
Stores were besieged with requests for 
tools, plants and seeds. "It was really 
amazing; you just couldn't order 
enough," said Edward Ploof, who works 
for a Burlington grocery storę that sup- 
plied seeds. One storę placed a news- 
ad for onion sets and they were sold out 
only two hours after opening the next day. 

One man who can take much of the 
credit for the surge of gardening activity 
is "Gardens For AU" coordinator, Tommy 
Thompson of Burlington. At 56, he has a 
hard, lean frame, boundless energy and a 
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singleness of purpose that guided the 
project through its tough and uncertain 
moments. And there were quite a few. 

As early as January 1973, Thompson 
was hired to coordinate the non-profit 
project for Garden Way Associates, a 
smali group of Charlotte businesses. The 
group, which specializes in products and 
activities that encourage self-sufficiency, 
supported "Gardens For Ali" financially 
and provided technical assistance. 

Community gardening in the Burling¬ 
ton area began on a smaller scalę a sum- 
mer earlier when "Gardens For Ali" and 
the Burlington Park Department de- 
veloped plots on a half-acre site at Cliff- 
side Park, a scenie recreational area on the 
edge of Lakę Champlain. Morę than 70 
people applied for the 24 available plots at 
the site. In addition, two teachers at the 
H. O. Wheeler Elementary School initi- 
ated a gardening project on land madę 
available by the Webb Estate in Shelburne. 

The projects were successful and, by 
every indication, they would be even 
morę so during the next growing season. 
A national Gallup Poll, commissioned by 
Garden Way Associates, revealed the 
number of vegetable gardens in the 
United States could inerease by as many 
as three million over the approximately 27 
million households with vegetable gar¬ 
dens in 1972. 


Needless to say, these signals weren't 
ignored. By the first of the year, Thomp¬ 
son was in high gear, beginning a massive 
organizational effort that would continue 
through the Fourth of July. Throughout 
this period, he submitted weekly reports 
on the program to Garden Way Associ¬ 
ates. They provided insights in the de- 
velopment of a project and of a com¬ 
munity organizer at work. 

From January to March, possible gar¬ 
dening sites were identified and morę 
than 50 churches, schools and civic 
groups were contacted. Technical Infor¬ 
mation and others forms of aid were of- 
fered by the University of Vermont and 
soil tests were completed. 

In the last week of March, Thompson 
and several volunteers began ploughing 
and roto-tilling the sites. By mid-April, 
116 plots were prepared on five sites 
throughout the city. An additional 30 
plots were ready for gardeners at Shel¬ 
burne Farms, the Webb Estate property. 

By the first week of May, gardeners of 
all descriptions ventured out on their 25 
by 30-foot plots and began staking them 
out. White string was hung from stakes 
indicating the boundaries of the generally 
square plots. Signs were slapped together 
and planted in the ground to identify the 
"owner" of each plot. 

For many of the gardeners, their first 


experience had nothing to do with putting 
seeds in the ground: "When we first came 
in here we had a beautiful rock garden," 
said Mrs. Doris Ploof, tossing another 
stone from her plot near the Baird School 
on Pine Street. Less than 30 feet away, 
massive ledge rock was protruding from 
the ground. Although all of the sites 
passed soil tests, the fact that vegetables 
grew on some of them was elear evidence 
of the gardeners' determination. "The 
folks are digging in with great vigor and 
gusto," Thompson wrote on May 8 . 

His next entry, on May 15, was a mixed 
report: "Needless to say, due to inclement 
weather, it seems as though time sched- 
ules are running at a minimum of two 
weeks behind estimates! However, in 
writing this report, with a presumably 
sunny day in the making, my spirits are 
slightly rejuvenated." The month of May 
was the third wettest May on record, ac- 
cording to the National Weather Service 
in Burlington. Thompson and his volun- 
teers spent long hours, trying to plough 
fields between storms. 

But the worst was yet to come. At least 
one severe hailstorm hit some of the sites 
in June. And, on the last day of the 
month, as much as six inches of rain fell 
on some parts of Vermont in a 24-hour 
period. It was the state's worst flooding 
sińce 1927. 
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Although damage was not especially 
severe in the Burlington area, sonie of the 
gardening sites, particularly those with 
sloping terrain, were partially washed 
out. About three weeks later, snaky rows 
of light green lettuce could be found at 
one plot, indicating how the seed had 
been jostled out of linę by the heavy 
rains. Some gardeners were forced to 
begin anew. 

With the passage of the Fourth of July, 
the worst weather was left behind and all 
that organizing, tilling, stringing, seed- 
ing, weeding, raking and spraying began 
to make sense. "Suddenly they have a 
garden and things are growing and they 
just don't believe it," wrote Thompson, 
who has gardened sińce he was seven. 
"They just don't believe that they planted 
those seeds and suddenly they have 
plants." 

The plants became the focal point for a 
mixing of people and ideas. Often gar¬ 
deners would swap theories on the best 
growing techniques, the best ways to 
eliminate bugs, and the best ways to pre- 
pare their vegetables. "There seems to be 


some common ground for some good 
feeling," said Alec Webb, who helped pre- 
pare the plots at Shelburne Farms. " We've 
learned a lot from farmers — good, old 
farmers," added Doris Ploof. "It makes 
you appreciate what your folks went 
through." 

To some, "Gardens For All," repre- 
sents morę than the "Victory Gardens" of 
World War II, developed to meet a vege- 
table scarcity, but subsequently forgotten. 
Lyman Wood, who heads Garden Way 
Associates, sees gardening as a step to- 
ward self-reliance and a step a way from 
dependence on concentrated suppliers. 
"It really sounds innocuous," he said, 
"but it means decentralization." 

Garden Way Associates, which special- 
izes in gardening research, equipment 
and publications, will benefit from the 
community project encouraged and de- 
veloped by "Gardens For All." But in the 
project's first year of expanded opera- 
tions, the business group absorbed heavy 
costs with no direct return. 

This summer, community gardens are 
again being planned for Burlington, and 


participants are being asked to pay a fee to 
help meet expenses. In addition, Thomp¬ 
son has encouraged businessmen to de- 
velop gardening sites at their com- 
panies. He has also received requests for 
information on "Gardens For All" from 
individuals and groups in Vermont and 
several other States. A complete manuał 
was planned to describe techniques 
Thompson used and experiences he 
gained while developing the project. 

Each gardening site has been carefully 
diagramed on charts so gardeners can re¬ 
turn this year to their original plots. Of 
those surę to return is Burlington Alder- 
man, Clarence Meunier, who often 
rushed to his gardening plot during his 
work-day lunch hour. "You can get into 
it and not have the time, or you get into 
it and just get captured," he said. There 
was little doubt which of the alterna- 
tives applied to him, or to hundreds of 
other Burlington residents who were com- 
bining the convenience of city dwelling 
with the pleasures of country living 
through the project called "Gardens 
For All." c Or> 
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FROG HOLLOW 


By Nancy Means Wright 
Phołographs by Erik Borg 

C ALL it Frog Hollow. 

Someone did — back in the be- 
ginning when settlers of Middlebury first 
glimpsed the waterfall that flings itself 
recklessly over the edge and then stops 
short in the hollow below to splash on its 
back among the chirruping frogs. 

You'11 find the Craft Center there. The 
Hollow has been a home for craftsmen 
ever sińce Gamaliel Painter built a saw- 
mill on the site in 1787. A year-round, 
continuing place like the Hollow itself, the 
Craft Center offers workshops and a gal- 
lery for local craftsmen, and a whole 
spectrum of classes for children and 
adults. 

The Craft Center was a mili once, "a 
sash and blind mili that my Grandfather 
built back up after the fire in 1902/' says 
Ben Rogers, a Middlebury photographer. 
The old Rogers and Welles Company 
burned and burned again, "but the old 
waterwheel kept going through most of 
the troubles," says Ben. And the wheel is 
still there, wedged tight in the stone 
depths of the building. 

It was Allen Johnson who got the wheel 
spinning again after the demise of the 
Rogers and Welles Company. A self- 
styled "fugitive" from the most mammoth 
of soft drink companies, the venturesome 
Alabaman purchased the building in 1970. 
He invested substantially, and planned to 
tum the old mili into a Craft Center that 
would give young people the chance to 
work and develop artistic skills. 

There would be workshops for silver, 
pottery, batik, weaving and woodwork. A 
childreiTs program with professional in- 
struction would be provided and great 
festivals would be staged to attract hun- 
dreds of daily visitors. Ali kinds of com- 
munity projects were planned for this 
once abandoned mili. 


Nancy Means Wright, a free lance 
writer, has a Masters degree from Mid- 
dlehunj College where she subseyuently 
taught. She also runs a smali craft shop 
ofher ozon. 
















But between plans and reality lay some 
stoney obstacles. In the first year, accord- 
ing to Director Nancy Hileman, the Center 
grossed $8000 and spent nearly ten times 
that amount. Some craftsmen left and 
some classes were dropped from the chil- 
dren's program. But she and Johnson 
were determined to keep the Craft Center 
alive, and bring in craftsmen who could 
make it healthy. 

Clarisse Shechter, a silver worker who 
arrived a month after the Center opened, 
returned to occupy an airy workshop. "I 
am left alone here," she says. "I set up my 
own classes and my own prices." Like 
other Frog Hollow Craftsmen, she's a pro- 
fessional, living off her craft. She receives 
70% of her sales and a share of the teach- 
ing tuition. In the gallery, her craft is dis- 
played — shining bracelets and necklaces, 
crusted with opal, garnet and topaz. 

The gallery glows, too, with the work of 
Bob Deeble, the resident potter and glass- 
blower. There are vases, bottles, and a 
menagerie of graceful and fluid shapes. 
Bob and his wife Pam Smith, who is a 
resident weaver, plan to stay on at Frog 
Hollow. “We want to watch it grow," he 
explains. 

So does Kent Miller. Throughout the 
day, you might see people peering 
through the foundry window at this 
bearded sculptor doing his lost-wax cast¬ 
ing. He spends hours hauling dipperfuls 
of hot bronze out of the molten fire and 
pouring the metal into wax molds. 

Currently Kent, who feels he gets 
"energy from other artists," plans to de- 
velop his Foundry as a center for pro- 
fessional sculptors who would bring their 
work for him to cast. 



Classes for both adults and children seem to inuite self-expression. 



Although craftsmen have displays 
throughout the year at the Frog Hollow 
Gallery, their most successful exhibitions 
are in special one-man (or woman) shows 
during the summer months. There is also 
an annual four-day Arts Festival which at- 
tracts thousands of visitors who view the 
work of over eighty Vermont craftsmen. 

The Craft Center stays active during the 
school year, too, when hundreds of area 
children, under the aegis of resident 
craftsmen, are given instruction in skills 
which rangę from toy-making to tepee 
construction. 

You'11 see them most mornings, sitting 
in silence around the pottery table, 
shaping gooey clay into piggybanks and 
ashtrays, or chattering away in a silk- 
screen and weaving class. In the Foundry 
children watch in a reverent hush as Kent 
cracks a mold to expose a bronze creation. 














Bob Deeble (below), Frog Hollow's resident glass blower, demonstrates skill at a recent craft festiual. 
Above, little hands geł helping hands. 


morę programs for special students, teen- 
agers and senior citizens. It will also grow 
outward. Below in the Hollow, an old 
stone mili will house the Vermont sym- 
phony Orchestra and a blacksmith will 
operate in the shop where John Deere, 
inventor of the "plough that broke the 
plains/' apprenticed 150 years ago. 

Plans also cali foran amphitheater in the 
Hollow where musie will be blended with 
the crooning of frogs and the chant of the 
waterfall. Other buildings in this oldest 
part of Middlebury will be restored with 
assistance from the Sheldon Museum. 
Each new enterprise will be autonomous 
but each will certainly be of benefit to the 
others. There is a plan to have the entire 
Hollow Craft Center completed and in 
operation by the Bicentennial observance 
in 1976. 

Today, the Center is moving toward 
that reality. Its directors hope it will 
evolve utimately into a community-run, 
mid-state cultural center that will serve 
not only a large rural area of Vermont, but 
will radiate out into other States as well. 

'The dream is big/' Johnson says, "but 
I still see the Craft Center as a fun, 
personal place where things keep moving 
along but can always be slowed down long 
enough to take on new people and ideas." 

It's all called Frog Hollow. zOo 


Classes that are both relaxed and struc- 
tured seem to invite self-expression. 
"Matt tends to squish and mash things," 
his instructor told his classroom teacher, 
"he needs special care to develop self- 
confidence." Steve, usually the class 
clown, is shyly proud of the pot he has 
madę. 

Another benefit for the children is the 
gallery. There are always visitors com- 
menting and craftsmen arranging their 
work — sometimes the very things the 
children had watched them make. 

Craftsmen, who at first were paid only 
for their adult students are now com- 
pensated for all the classes they give. 
But with an annual overhead of $21,000 
for the children's program alone, money 
is spent conservatively. Local and State 
grants have helped, as well as gallery 
sales, and this year a $10,500 national 
grant was awarded for the children's pro¬ 
gram. 

The Craft Center, which started slowly 
only a few years ago, is now moving into 
high gear and Johnson and Hileman have 
new visions of accomplishments yet to be 
achieved. The Center itself will grow up- 
ward, with morę crafts and craftsmen. 
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Written by Sandra Mills 
Photographsby Hanson Carroll 
and John Freidin 


H EADING up a winding incline on 
a lush Vermont summer day, I 
listened to the splashing brook beside me, 
the breeze, and to my own breathing. I 
was very aware of my legs, and the fact 
that they had been going round in circles 
for some time. My scalp was tingling. In a 
hunched position over the handlebars of 
my ten-speed bike, I watched the white 
pebbles and cracks in the tar surface fali 
away beneath me. The air smelled of 
worms, new growth, wild roses and earth 
drying in the sun. I was one of 22 bicyclists 
churning along route 106 outside Felch- 
ville but for the moment, there was no 
one in sight. I felt tired, in a very pleasant 
way, and also very much alive. 

The bicycle trip had actually started on 
the previous day at the Riverside Lodge in 
Woodstock. I had arrived there in the late 
afternoon and introduced myself to a 
burley, bearded, pipe-puffing young man 
who turned out to be John Freidin. He 
was the director of Vermont Bicycle Tour- 
ing of Bristol, and had advertised a 


A public relations editor in a New York 
based industry, Sandra E. Mills has been 
an admirer of Vermont's countryside on 
freyuent hiking and skiing trips for about 
the last eight years. 
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"Weekend Ramble" for people "with a 
spirit of adventure and a taste for country 
hospitality." He smiled his hello and led 
me into the Lodge's dining room where 
people were sitting down at two long 
tables set with steaming and inviting 
plates of lasagne. I needed no further 
urging, and took a place at a table. 

"How long have you been biking?" a 
woman next to me asked. 

1 told her I had been riding for three 
years and that Fd been on one other long 
trip. She and her daughter had come 
from Rochester, N.Y. She said that at one 
time she bicycled every day when she 
lived in Holland. 

A girl across from us who came from 
Boston said she thought 60 miles was a 
good day's ride. Two couples from New 
Jersey gave her a skeptical look: they had 
never been on ten-speed bikes before, 
(they were renting from John), and 60 
miles sounded like quite a trek. Through- 
out the entire dinner, discussions had to 
do with where people came from, what 
they did for a living and how much 
biking experience they had. 

A man named Tex tipped his chair back 
on two legs, took a long draw on his cigar, 
and said this was his second trip with 
Yermont Bicycle Touring. His wife, 


Eileen, said she was looking forward to 
riding a new bike this time. They talked 
about some of the places they had visited 
on their first trip — an art gallery, a 
farmer's museum and Calvin Coolidge's 
birthplace in Plymouth. Tex, a manager in 
a construction company, was wearing old 
blue jeans and loafers, and Eileen was 
wearing a bright mod jersey. It was hard 
to believe they had a 24-year-old son. 

There was a woman doctor, a secretary, 
an accountant, a banker, and several stu- 
dents among others. No one moved from 
the table until about ten-thirty, and then 
some people continued the conversations 
in the living room, and the rest, including 
myself, headed off to bed. 

The next morning, I opened my eyes to 
a tap on the door and John's "good 
morning." It didn't take long to get into 
the only riding clothes I brought and 
hustle down to breakfast. 

Tex was already busy stuffing rain gear 
into the smali bag he was taking with him. 
Harry, the accountant, was muttering 
something about being out of his mind to 
be awake at eight o'clock on a Saturday 
morning. "Especially when I think about 
the number of miles Fm about to bike," he 
complained, "and how comfortable I 
would be at home in bed." I figured that 






every group would have to be stuck with 
one cynie. He was ours. 

Outside in the early june fog, bikes 
were being turned upside down, back 
wheel up — gears were checked, wheels 
spun and people were riding in circles 
to test last minutę adjustments. John and 
his co-leader, Phil Hamerslough, went 
from bike to bike until all mechanical 
problems were solved. 

The French toast and coffee felt good 
and warm inside and I was glad I brought 
a hat that covered my ears as well as 
gloves and elips for my pant legs. Strad- 
dling my bike, I took a few steps in the 
wet grass and mounted up. Would I tire 
out too soon? I wasn't really surę. But 
a lot of the others probably had the same 
kind of private doubts as we pointed 
our bikes down the first long hill. In 
a chorus of clickety tick-ticks, we were 
off— headed for Felchville, our first stop. 

The group divided itself into clusters ac- 


and Tex told us the day's hills were 
nothing compared to the hill we would 
face the next day. We had to believe him. 

By the time we stopped for ice cream 
later in the afternoon, our seats were sore. 
It was the first riding of the year for most 
of us. The lodge in which we would spend 
the night was only a few miles away in 
Ludlow, but we prolonged the luxury of 
sprawling on the ground in the last of the 
day's sun. 

I walked over to where John was resting 
and asked him what he did when he 
wasn't leading bicycle tours. 

'T make mapie syrup," he said. 'The 
best in the State." 

John told me he was originally from 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. and had taught at Mid- 
dlebury College for four years after getting 
degrees from Columbia and Yale. He said 
he got the idea for Vermont Bicycle Tour- 
ing two years ago when he was bicycling 
with friends. "We wanted to ride until we 


cording to what became a comfortable 
pace for each person. We passed farms, 
patchwork fields, the rolling fairways of 
the Woodstock Country Club, the Coun¬ 
try School of Photography perched on a 
hill, and the Green Mountain Horse As- 
sociation. 

I rode most of the morning with Ruth, 
the girl from Boston. Except for the hills, 
pedaling was almost effortless. We 
paused several times to take photographs 
and then would have to hurry a bit to 
catch the group. The Black River was a 
friendly escort wherever we were, run- 
ning from left to right of our path. 

"There aren't many decisions you can 
make on a bike trip," said Ruth, "and I 
like that." We were sitting outside the 
grocery storę at Felchville. Bikers rode in 
one at a time and joined us. "You can't 
go very far. You can't do very much. You 
can relax. It's a great simplification." We 
waited until everyone was accounted for, 

Touring leaders John Freidin, in 
orange shirt, and Phil 
Hamerslough, working on repair 
below, lookfor cyclists with a 
"spirit ofadoenture." 
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Cycling is twice the fun and halfthe work on a tandem , below. Above — taking five. 


were tired, and find a pleasant inn for the 
night," he recalled. "But when we were 
ready to stop, there wasn't any place to 
stop at. That kind of killed our en- 
thusiasm." 

After that trip, John said he did a lot of 
driving around the area stopping at vari- 
ous inns until he found a route he liked. 
"Now, we stick pretty much to a planned 
route and make arrangements with inns in 
advance. 

"It's exciting to find out who the dif- 
ferent people are going to be each week¬ 
end. After writing and talking with them 
on the phone, I like being able to meet 
them in person," he said. "It's really 
satisfying to see someone who has never 
been on a ten speed bike before — see 
them learn how to handle it, and really 
enjoy it. 

"Bikers are easy to get along with," John 
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A bike hike offers a chance for solitude or (belcrw) companionship and cool toes. 


continued. "They're pleasant, a little 
nutty, and able to appreciate simple 
things. One of the most elaborate bikes I've 
ever seen on one of these trips was a 15- 
speed tandem belonging to a couple of 
grandparents who had been biking to- 
gether for 33 years. They got started on 
their honeymoon." 

The rest was good and John was an en- 
tertaining narrator but we still had a finał 
leg to ride that day and eventually we 
were all mounting up and pointing back 
to the road. 

We arrived at the Okemo Inn in Ludlow 
as the sun was beginning to dip and we all 
madę way for the showers before dinner. 
Then we joined John in the dining room. 
Harry the Cynie, whom I hadn't seen for 
a while, came into the room looking very 
cleaned-up and proudly announced that 
he was still with us. We hadn't lost him 



















A uariety ofcycles and cyclers rest (above) and dine together (below). In the lower picture — taking morę than five. 


yet. We gave him an exaggerated round 
of applause and then settled down to 
serious eating. The broiled chicken, 
homemade sesame seed bread, salad and 
winę tasted extra good to me that evening. 
And the table discussion seemed louder 
and heartier than it had been the night 
before. Afterward, we sat in front of the 
fireplace while Tex played some har- 
monica blues and Phil improvised a jazz 
accompaniment on his guitar. 

The musie and the company was 
soothing but the day's pedaling was 
making itself felt and my muscles were 
making an announcement: time for bed. 
Everyone said early good nights. 

Getting back on the bike on Sunday was 
as natural as putting on shoes in the 
moming. The only surprise was the bike 
seat which seemed incredibly hard until 1 
got used to it again. Before we started 
on our way to Plymouth Notch and 
back to Woodstock, we detoured to see a 
favorite waterfall called Butternut Falls 
outside Ludlow. We passed Rescue Lakę, 
Echo Lakę, and Amherst Lakę. On 
warmer days, John said, bikers leave 
their bicycles by the side of the road and 


go swimming. It seemed like a good idea 
for later in the summer. 

There was no mistaking what was sup- 
posed to be called "hysteria hill." It went 
straight up for a quarter of a mile, and I 
decided to walk it. Our leaders and a few 
others rode it nonstop, but I had plenty of 
company as I plodded along. The reward 
was the ride down. 

When we got to Plymouth, I wandered 
through the Calvin Coolidge Homestead. 
The museum and barn gave me a glimpse 
of the times and at the Plymouth Cheese 
Factory, I tasted several kinds. 

From that point on the trip was all 
downhill. I passed John who waskneeling 
by the side of the road adjusting the gears 
on a bike for the woman from Rochester. 
I heard Tex pedaling up behind me, and I 
flipped my gear up into the highest speed. 
Tearing into the driveway of the Lodge in 
Woodstock, I imagined drums, bugles, 
and people cheering, "She did it!" 

I felt at least as if some one should give 
me a congratulatory hug. Since no one 
did, I looked around for the nearest per¬ 
son and there was Harry — Harry the 
Cynie. I hugged him. 















Johnson 'Friends 
oj the Arts 

By JUDITH OSBORNE 
Photographs by Clemens Kalischer 



JFA Board member Harry Collins lends business expertise to the organization. 


O H good grief! The legs to the harp- 
sichord are on a flight that was can- 
celled. What on earth are we going to do?" 
With the sound of that poignant lament, a 
room fuli of people flew into action. It was 
noon on the day of a performance by 
Albert Fuller, harpsichordist, and I was 
standing in the lobby of Dibden Audi- 
torium in Johnson, talking with Victor 
Swenson. He is president of a new, very 
active and successful arts organization, 
The Johnson Friends of the Arts. 

Sandra Sliker, the group's chairman 
and a musie faculty member at Johnson 
State College, had just brought us the 
news about the missing legs. She told us 
that not only had the flight with the in¬ 
strument^ legs been cancelled, but the 
harpsichordist himself was still sitting in 
La Guardia airport in New York. The 
harpsichord, however, had arrived by 
station wagon some hours earlier. Swen¬ 
son said he would drive to Burlington and 
wait for a later flight that might carry 
Albert Fuller to Vermont in time for his 
performance. Sandra, no stranger to 
things dramatic, threw up her hands. 

"Sometimes I think that if we had 
known what was going to be involved in 
this whole program, we never would have 
started," she said. But she didn't mean it. 

The Johnson Friends of the Arts was 
conceived in the Spring of 1971 by a group 
of Lamoille County residents working 
with faculty members at Johnson State 
College. Lamoille is sprawling, hilly, 
farm country, and the home of lumber 
mills, Stowe and Smugglers Notch ski 
areas, a fuli share of dairy cows, and 
morę than a dozen smali towns and 
businesses which make it the fastest 
growing county in Northern Vermont. 
The members of the Johnson Friends of 
the Arts are as varied in their back- 
grounds and professions as the country- 
side around them. But what makes their 
organization successful, even to the point 
of breaking even at the box office in their 
firstyear, isa unified pointof viewon what 
they think an arts organization should 
present. 

"We don't even consider a performer or 
a performing group unless they are excel- 
lent," says Sarah Swenson, the presi- 
dent's wife and a graphic designer who 
has had several private showings of her 
own. She had given me this information 
and philosophy the first time we met. 


Judith Osborne is a freelance writer and 
critic who Iwes with her three children 
and numerous animals on a farm in 
Cambridge. She also directs a children's 
theater troupe in Lamoille County 
schools. 
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It had been one of those snowed-under 
mornings in la te winter, following several 
spring-like days, when one's spirits are a 
bit bruised. We met at the house of Harry 
and Mary Collins, high on a hill opposite 
Johnson State College, and the view 
madę even the unwelcome new snów a 
pretty sight. Harry and Mary are both 
board members of JFA, and long time 
summer residents of Vermont who moved 
up after retiring several years ago. 

"Weil, retired isn't quite the word," 
said Mary, a former teacher, nodding 
toward her husband. "He is involved in 
constructing modular homes, and he 
works hard for the Friends of the Arts in a 
business capacity." 

"There are so many different skills 
needed to come up with the presentation 
of a performance, things that the audience 
never realizes when they sit back to enjoy 
an evening of musie or theater," Swenson 
said. "There are things like fund raising, 
publicity, program designing, adver- 
tising, programming and coordination." 

These combined efforts helped bring six 
performances to Johnson last season, 
ranging from a classical guitarist to a Na¬ 
tional Players presentation of As You 
Like It. 

Sandra Sliker arrived at the Collins 
home and apparently she was a little late. 
Victor kidded her, "Sandra, what you 
need is a collie who wakes up at eight 


every moming with a buming desire to 
see the outside world. 

"But, Fm only teasing her," he added 
quickly. "Sandy is really the brains of this 
organization, program-wise." 

"Weil, I do make a lot of phone calls," 
she agreed. "We want groups of high 
artistic merit, and we have to get them on 
a very limited budget. This means a lot of 
negotiation, a lot of research into who is 
just about to sign with a big management 
but hasn't yet, who has one datę open 
they might want to fili, who would be 
willing to meet our price, and so on. We 
must also get groups whose fee fits the 
size of our auditorium." Dibden audi- 
torium seats 554. 

"Our first season was thrown together 
in a little less than six months," Sandy 
continued. "We wouldn't be foolish 
enough to try that again, but it worked 
out very well. The president of Johnson 
College, Dr. William Craig, (now State col¬ 
lege chancellor) was absolutely fantastic, 
giving us Dibden. Our first performance 
was given by Siobhan McKenna, the Irish 
actress, doing her one woman show." 

"Sandra," Swenson chimed in, "should 
we tell what happened that first night? 
Disaster number one, and really our most 
frightening." Victor proceeded to relate 
the harrowing tale: 

"Despite the blocked off backstage 
areas, an Irish militant student got back¬ 


stage at intermission and belabored Miss 
McKenna to take the opportunity to speak 
for the Irish separatist cause. He really was 
carrying on at her in the dressing room, 
and we had a bit of a hard time getting 
him out. Remember, this is our very first 
presentation ever! Well he finally left, and 
at the end of the evening Miss McKenna 
madę a speech about how she wouldn't 
think of using her art, and the audience, 
to make a political statement. And you 
had better believe we guard the entrances 
to dressing rooms now!" 

Elsie West, an English professor and 
the secretary of JFA, is the one who "pulls 
us together and cools us off," according to 
Swenson. I talked to her about audience 
reaction to JFA's programs. 

"Oh, we've had some interesting com- 
ments such as; 'but we've never heard of 
the person/ or, 'it's just not my bag/ 
There is one man who has been to ten 
concerts that weren't his bag." According 
to Sarah Swenson, a group of men origi- 
nally came to concerts as captives of their 
wives, and then they began to enjoy them. 

Dr. West talked about the concert given 
by Christopher Parkening, the classical 
guitarist, at the beginning of last season. 
"Here was just one man on a stool, 
plucking away, and pretty soon the audi¬ 
ence quieted down, their initial unease 
passed away, and at the end they gave 
him a standing ovation." 



JFA Chairman Sandra Sliker, at the piano, teaches ooiceat Johnson State. Victor Swenson, at right 
with wife Sarah, is the president of the organization. 
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Not everyone always agrees on the pro- 
gramming. Says Sandra Sliker: "Our 
meetings are open, and a community resi- 
dent once suggested that we have Bill 
Cosby on one of the programs. Weil, he 
would cost our whole year's budget! And, 
besides, we feel very firmly that we don't 
want to present programs that people can 
see on TV or at other presentations. We 
want to present things that people in the 
county wouldn't otherwise get to see." 

'"And, to do this," added Swenson, "it 
is necessary to step on a few toes, diplo- 
matically, once in awhile." 

But several months later, in the lobby of 
the Dibden auditorium, it looked like a lot 
of toes were about to be stepped on — un- 
diplomatically. The concert that evening 
was almost a sell-out but it would be a 
disaster if those missing harpsichord legs 
didn't show up. I thought of the past per- 
formances I had attended that were 
presented by the Johnson Friends, and of 
how blissfully ignorant I was of any be- 
hind-the-scenes intrigue or drama. Now, 
my nerves were on edge as we went 
through last-minute arrangements. 

A student board member came up to ar- 
range for one of the blocks of tickets that 
JFA makes available and Polly Dodge, an 
active community volunteer, came by 
with arms fuli of letters to be stuffed and 
sent for the next concert. Ali of this was 
going on while classes were in session at 


JFA Publicity Chairperson Frances Rolband has a 
background in Drama (and in the background of 
above picture, her husband Norman). 


the auditorium. Suddenly Sandy ap- 
peared with the news that the legs to the 
harpsichord appeared to have arrived 
after all: we had just somehow misplaced 
them. I went home, wondering how such 
an item could disappear and then reap- 
pear, and hoping that Albert Fuller would 
fly in soon. 

He did, and the audience enjoyed a 
lovely evening of harpsichord musie with 
an added dividend; a tenor soloist who 
never realized how close he came to sing- 
ing a cappella. Sandra and Victor Swen¬ 
son looked a bit tired after the concert, 
when we all gathered for coffee, but they 
were busily telling me about the next 
board meeting in which they would an- 
nounce next year's programming. 

"We've really got some marvelous 
things coming up, including the National 
Theater of the Deaf, and the English 
Sinfonia." And you'd better be surę the 
instruments and the instrumentalists are 
on the same flight, I kidded them. "Oh, 
well, we'll just have to worry about that 
next year. But, the same problem never 
occurs twice. That is what makes all this 
exciting." 

"And," said Victor Swenson, "the 
audience's enjoyment makes it worth it." 

I agreed, already looking forward to the 
next event. c 
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Mountain 

Guild 


Written and photographed by John H. Merwin 



S OME Saturday night this summer, 
the applause will end, the house 
lights will come up and the audience will 
leave the Quechee Playhouse. Then 
actors who have earned the right to flop 
in chairs, exhausted, won't. Instead, they 
and the stage crew will strike the smali 
set, pack it and load it into a pick-up 
truck before leaving the theatre for the 
night. 

The following morning, Associate 
Producer David Mechlin, a young 
mustachioed Dartmouth graduate who 
supervises technical operations, will 
drive that set over to the Ramshead 
Theatre at Killington. It will be unloaded 
and another set driven by Mechlin from 
Killington over to the Stowe Playhouse 
that night. Monday morning, that set will 
be unloaded while the old Stowe set is 
loaded and driven down to Quechee the 
same day. While all this will be going on, 
the three theatre companies that com- 
prise the Green Mountain Guild, will 
be following the sets around the Circuit. 
It's a dizzying routine, but it's necessary. 

'That way, there are only three crisis 
periods in a nine week season with nine 
shows," Mechlin explained. "If we had to 
mount a new show every week for nine 
weeks and madę a mistake somewhere 


John Merwin is a former neiuspaper re¬ 
porter who is now a free lance photo- 
grapher and farmer. The farm — he 
says — is the excuse to practice his 
hobby , naturę photography. 


along the linę, we'd never catch up in the 
course of an entire season. This way, we 
have a chance." 

He makes it sound easier than it really 
is. Sometimes, after he's moved three 
theatre companies, moved three sets and 
worked three technical rehearsals in three 
days, he appears a bit exhausted. As well 
he might. But he makes it work. 

The Green Mountain Guild, Inc. enters 
its fourth season as Vermont's only pro- 
fessional regional theatre this summer. At 
a time when professional theatre in New 
England is showing little significant 
growth, the Guild is growing and ap- 
parently successful. 

Robert 0'Neill-Butler, morę commonly 
called just "O-B," is the producer and 
sometimes director, carpenter, electrician 
and truck driver for the three Guild com¬ 
panies that will play at Killington, Stowe 
and Quechee this summer. His 33-year- 
old wife, Marge, is actress, dancer, chore- 
ographer and bookkeeper plus housewife 
and mother to their 3-year-old son, Derek. 

"In 1971, Marge was teaching dance at 
Dartmouth College and I was building 
this house," he once explained to me, 
gesturing with pride at the log structure 
in which we were standing. "When we 
came to Vermont the year before, we had 
the idea that it would be wonderful to 
have a theatre company sometime but we 
had no idea that it would ever come to 
pass because it would require a certain 
amount of money which we just didn't 
have." 


In the spring of that year, O-B went to 
lunch at the Woodstock Inn with a rep- 
resentative of the Plumsock Fund, a smali 
foundation established to benefit local 
theatre groups. He came back up the hill 
with a $10,000 grant to produce a season 
of summer theatre in Woodstock. 

"But," he added, "I said Okay. But if 
we're going to do it, let's set it up as a 
regional theatre instead of just a summer 
theatre, it won't really cost any morę. 
The minutę Marge and I got the blessing 
to do that, we started searching for a way 
to perpetuate the Guild through a sub- 
seąuent winter season. After finishing a 
summer season at Woodstock, we wound 
up playing that winter to skiers at Stowe, 
Sugarbush and Killington." 

While taking a master's degree in 
theatre at the University of Washington 
in Seattle, O-B encountered a production 
system which allowed three different 
companies of actors to be rotated through 
a single theatre. Although there would be 
a new show each week, each company 
was allowed nearly three weeks of work 
on each show before presentation. 

In the first season at Woodstock, the 
Guild used that modified repertory sys¬ 
tem with actors from the region who 
commuted to Woodstock for the pro- 
ductions. But, as O-B explained, "One of 
the things that concerned us was that if 
we were going to do theatre in Vermont, 
or anyplace else for that matter, it 
shouldn't be on a subsidy basis. Yes, it 
would have to be subsidized for perhaps 
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a five year period in order to build a 
reputation but after that we should be 
able to envision going into a theatre that 
would pay its own way and still do good 
work." 

Between the Guild and that goal was 
the lack of a large enough population 
base anywhere in the State to support 
such an operation on a fuli year basis. So 
instead of depending on a single location 
to provide box office support, the Guild 
began putting the same show in three 
different places in three consecutive 
weeks. 

"It's really pretty simple," Marge 
0'Neill-Butler explained. "Each show 
costs a certain amount of money to 
produce. Royalties, costumes, salaries, 
they all add up. If you can take that show 
and put it into three different theatres, 
then your cost is divided by three in 
terms of breaking even. By attracting dif¬ 
ferent audiences in three locations, you 
stand a better chance of surviving." 

That concept evolved during two sub- 
sequent seasons into the present system. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN GUILD —1974 Summer Schedule 


Week of: 

Quechee Playhouse 

Killington Ramshead Theatre 

Stowe Playhouse 

Julyl 

Haruey 

Blithe Spirit 

The Fantasticks 

July 8 

BlitheSpirit 

The Fantasticks 

Haruey 

July 15 

The Fantasticks 

Haruey 

BlitheSpirit 

July 22 

The Mousetrap 

I am a Camera 

Curley McDimple 

July 29 

I ama Camera 

Curley McDimple 

The Mousetrap 

August 5 

Curley McDimple 

The Mousetrap 

lama Camera 

August 12 

Arms and the Man 

Night Watch 

Godspell 

August 19 

Night Watch 

Godspell 

Arms and the Man 

August 26 

Godspell 

Arms and the Man 

Night Watch 


Children's Theatre 

Children's Theatre 

Children's Theatre 


3:00 p.m. Saturdays 

3:00 p.m. Sundays 

3:00 p.m. Fridays 


Performances at Killington and Quechee on Wednesday through Sunday nights in any 
given week. Performances at Stowe are Tuesday through Saturday nights. 


Robert 0'Neill-Butler (opposite), founder of the Guild , thriues on both traditional and modern theater. 
Issac B. Daniels and Sharon Wątrobą (below) appear in "You're a Good Man, Charlie Brown." 

















Then, while performing a winter of 
cabaret theatre at Killington and Stowe, 
the 0'Neill-Butlers extended their audi- 
tions to Boston and New York City, 
seeking a wider rangę of talent and an 
artistically improved 1973 season. At the 
same time, they were able to reduce the 
size of their Circuit by going into the 
Quechee Playhouse, a restored woolen 
mili on the Ottaquechee River in Hart- 
land. 

That season was billed as a season of 
comedy. Ticket sales mushroomed by 57 
percent in Stowe and 48 percent in 
Killington over the previous summer. 

William Gilbert, long-time drama critic 
for the Bennington Banner, sees a major 
reason for the Guild's rapid growth as the 
high quality of performance permitted by 
the three week rehearsal period. He 
contrasts this with the one week re¬ 
hearsal typically allowed a summer stock 
repertory company. That advantage has 
helped the Guild achieve an overall level 
of production quality which he describes 


This summer, three companies within the 
Guild will each play a show in each of 
three locations. After a week, the three 
companies rotate. After three weeks, a 
new series of shows makes the same 
cycle. This will happen three times dur- 
ing the summer, giving audiences in any 
one area the chance to see nine different 
productions in as many weeks. 

Yet this couldn't work without easy 
mobility on the part of the Guild. And 
mobility is derived from the philosophy 
O-B and Marge inject into Guild produc¬ 
tions. As he puts it, "the most important 
part of the theatre is the actor and every- 
thing else is secondary." The Guild con- 
sequently relies only minimally on 
scenery and props; often no morę than a 
pick-up-truck-full per play. 

The actors in Guild productions are 
generally young but still experienced pro- 
fessionals. Their homes are scattered up 
and down the east coast but their Sum¬ 
mer home is Vermont. Those that are 
over 30 invariably reflect the infectious 
enthusiasm of the younger majority of 
cast members. There are nonę of the 
jaded stage hacks who, unable to break 
into the big time, sometimes linger in 
rural theatres. 

The Guild's evolution in a rural area 
hasn't been painless. During the summer 
1972 season, the Guild played at Killing¬ 
ton, Stowe and at Loon Mountain in 
Lincoln, N.H. "It was a heli of a long 
ride," O-B groans. "But we finished that 
season, licked our wounds and found 
that the system was actually working." 
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Veteran Guild players Berenice Hall and Walter Pauls (above) 
appear in scenefrom Noel Coward's "Hay Fever ." Yannis Simonedes 
and Meryl Streep (below) were in new play, "The Boxer Garden." 









as "second in the region only to the 
Shakespeare festival in Burlington/' 

"Of course one of the basie problems 
here is getting three directors of equal 
talent for the three companies. In generał, 
their classical productions have been the 
best, and the American shows the 
worst." 

Last summer brought two firsts to the 
Guild. It was able to offer college credit 
from schools within both the Vermont 
and New Hampshire State college Sys¬ 
tems. And the Guild entered musical 
theatre production for the first time. Col¬ 
lege credit for Guild apprentices does 
justice, perhaps, to 0-B's attempt to 
establish that "the emphasis is that we're 
bringing apprentices here to learn the 
craft of acting." But just as important may 
be the official recognition from outside 
the theatre world. 

"The Guild has always worked to break 
down what has become the elitist aspect 
of theatre," O-B said in assessing his 
own influence. "You don't need Lincoln 
Centers to enjoy coming to good theatre. 

"Theatre seems to have developed into 
something you have to have money to 
attend. You have to get dressed up to go 
to the theatre. You can't go, as you could 
in Shakespeare's time, and just stand in 
the pit with everybody else. Part of the 
way in which we've tried to reduce the 
formality is by suggesting informal attire 
in most of our ads." 

Sitting in a front row seat, however, 
last summer at the Guild production of 
Oscar Wilde's The Importance of Being 
Ernest meant almost being directly in- 
volved with the show. Knees nearly 
touching some of the scenery, one was 
close enough to this Victorian comedy of 
manners to feel guilty for not wearing a 
necktie! 

Arena staging traditionally calls for 
greater reliance on acting with minimal 
scenery and prop support simply because 
a cluttered stage would prohibit the 
three-sided view of the action; a view 
O-B prefers to establish intimacy among 
audience and actors. And this, of course, 
dovetails perfectly with both the playing 
philosophy and mobility of the Guild. 

The Guild is changing. New people, 
new methods and new ideas circulate 
freely within its framework. Children's 
theatre, for example, is already offered 
regionally. O-B and Marge worked in- 
tensively last winter on that project. 
"ChildreiYs theatre in Vermont can be¬ 
come the most permanent part of the 
Guild operation in the long run as long as 
it's a product we can be proud of. It has to 
be much morę than just a baby sitting 
service," Marge explains. 



Marge 0'Neill-Butler is castigated by Berenice Hall with Ray 
Jenness in scenefrom "The Importance of Being Earnest." 


And because the Guild attracts a wide 
variety of talented artists, new ideas are 
usually plentiful. Associate Producer Jon 
Huberth, a veteran of the past summer 
season, says he hopes that a reputation 
for good theatre will become so firmly 
attached to the Guild that audiences will 
come not only to be entertained but also 
to be educated. 

"Eventually, the Guild could provide a 
broad-based theatre and an educational 
structure as well. Sooner or later, perhaps 
we can take a bigger box office risk by 
doing plays with morę meat on them than 
one that might be considered strictly en- 
tertainment." 

During a rare day at home in this 
season, O-B talked with me about the 
Guild's futurę. Walking through the 
yard, he pointed out the organie vegeta- 
ble garden and some penned beef and 
lambs destined for the freezer next fali. 
We came to a large, newly constructed 


studio near the house and walked inside. 
"You know, we're starting to gain 
permanence without having to build a 
theatre of our own. It would be so much 
easier to operate out of our own theatre 
but at the same time the hazards of 
operating a theatre are so monumental 
that we have to discard that luxury for the 
time being. Perhaps if our audience 
grows we can do something about it." 

But the sense of permanence he de- 
scribed was evident in the Guild studio. 
It is a large, high ceilinged room with 
balconies on three sides. There is 
plenty of space for dance and other re- 
hearsals, prop and costume storage and 
four smali apartments for actors. This 
was no minstrel tent to be folded at 
week's end and hauled to distant parts. 
The studio, and apparently the Green 
Mountain Theatre Guild itself, seems 
very much here to stay. Regional theatre 
is alive and well in Yermont. 
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Remembering Don Pablo, 

the Maestro of Marlboro 

By Joseph Roddy 
Photographs by John Spencer 


L OOK, there is good music-making and 
j there is bad music-making and it 
happened that his way was always good 
music-making, it was the right way." 
Alexander Schneider, the violinist known 
at Marlboro as Sascha was talking of 
Pablo Carlos Salvador Defillio de Casals, 
the cellist who was known around Marl¬ 
boro as Maestro. After his weeks at the 
Vermont Musie Festival last June and 
July, Casals went off to Jerusalem, then 
on to Tel Aviv, from there to Florence to 
spend a week with an old friend, and 
then back to Puerto Rico. He lived at 
Santurce and liked watching television 


Joseph Roddy is an unaccomplished 
though valiant pianist and cellist who has 
tumed to joumalism in desperation (and 
reached desperation through joumalism). 
Orsohe says. 


and playing dominoes there until he died 
at the hospital a few miles away in Rio 
Pedras on the afternoon of October 22, 
1973. He was born at Vendrell, near 
Barcelona, and lived to be ninety-six. 

A few days before the end, Eugene 
Istomin was in his home, sitting beside 
him on the couch, when Casals, strug- 
gling to breathe, turned to him and said 
"Play something, I want to live." Istomin 
went off to the piano two rooms away to 
play the Beethoven Waldstein Sonata and 
Casals left his inhaler and oxygen tank to 
follow him. The man was sustained there 
by the musie. In the hospital, the end 
inevitable, Istomin wanted him to live 
some moments morę and fitted ear- 
phones to the comatose remnant of a 
great man. He played the recording of the 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 1 Casals had 
madę at Marlboro when he was not quite 



Last summer at 
Marlboro, which was to 
be his finał appearance 
there, Casals conducted 
Beethoven's Second 
Symphony with vigor. 
At left, he is assisted to 
rehearsal by his wife 
Martita and Festival 
co-founder Rudolph 
Serkin. 


ninety. Feebly, but proudly, the 
Maestro's hands moved to Bach. After 
Bach the last musie he heard was El 
Pesebre, the oratorio he wrote and first 
conducted in New York for a perform¬ 
ance at the United Nations. 

Morę than anyone, it was Schneider 
who brought the musicians and music- 
lovers who revered Casals to the proud 
old Catalan's sanctuary in Prades. That 
was the village in the south of France he 
had repaired to when he left Spain in 
1939 vowing never to return until Franco 
was deposed. He would not leave Prades 
to play for a world that recognized Spain 
while a fascist dictator was its chief of 
State, but he would play for pilgrims 
come to Prades in tribute to the soul of 
Spain in exile. Casals was celebrated for 
his Stern musicianship before he was 
sanctified for his stern patriotism, and 
compelled from then on to seem in- 
capable of compromise in politics or art — 
a self-ennobling but impossible posturę 
in this sad century. When the pure of 
heart came together at Marlboro to play 
chamber musie with Casals, he enjoined 
them to play what they felt and to deepen 
the feeling every notę of the way until 
they played what the old cellist felt. It is 
the uncompromising who compel others 
to compromise. It is the morał dilemma of 
musie, and it will hang in the air around 
Marlboro, as it will wherever Casals is 
remembered. 

"He would never go to his master class 
at Marlboro without being prepared," 
Schneider told me. "At 95 and 96, he 
could not play like the young ones techni- 
cally, but instead of talking interpretation 
to the students, he would play with 
them. Naturally, he sounded awful 
sometimes, but his idea was that the 
student should see the difference in inter¬ 
pretation so he would never let the stu¬ 
dent play alone. He would play with 
them because that is why he thought they 
came. They did not come to him to show 
off, they came to learn from him. At 95, 
he could not play technically like a 














































Casals, the most dematiding of conductors, 
insisted that his musicians performed his way. 


youngster, but musically there was no- 
body there who could touch his little 
finger." 

Just about everything that matters in a 
musician is set out in the way he plays 
Bach. The Bach which cellists play most 
are the six unaccompanied sonatas Casals 
had such a proprietary lock on. He soared 
through them with a vast romantic 
abandon, while other cellists were given 
to performing them with classical con- 
straint. Schneider knew all about that but 
I brought it up to get him talking about 
the cellists who have not canonized 
Casals. "What do they know about the 
Bach suites?" Sascha demanded. 

'They are influenced by the likes of 
. . I had no chance to get out even the 
names of Pierre Fournier and Janos 
Starker. 

"By the likes of what? It's just simple 
stupidity! If you know harmony and you 
know counterpoint, then you know how 
to play Bach. Otherwise don't touch him. 
Look, I've been working at the violin 
Bach all my life, the unaccompanied 
sonatas and partitas. In them you have 
everything — the harmony, the counter¬ 
point, the form, the style. And for some, 
the style is like etude-playing." Sascha 
looked like his mouth had filled with 
vinegar, or his heart with disgust. "Do 
you think Bach was not a human being? 
He had morę sentiments than we will 
ever have. That's what Casals knew and 
the others miss. Musie is not metronomie, 
it is not just written onipaper." 

But the paper was the starting place, I 
reminded Sascha, and even at Marlboro 
there were some good musicians who 
read it in ways Casals could not abide. 


"Too bad for them," Sascha said before 
listing Fuertwangler, Schnabel, Huber- 
man, Ysaye, Kreisler and Enesco as the 
artists who were his household gods be¬ 
fore he went to Prades. "It was beautiful 
to be influenced by people like them 
early, and then by Casals. But who is 
there left now to be an influence today? 
Rudy Serkin, surę, but who else? Where? 
Name one?" Again there was the vinegar 
look. "I don't even want to mention the 
names. But while he was at Marlboro I 
could learn something every day from 
Casals, and until the day I die I will 
believe that. They should be listening to 
his records now, but they won't. And 
they should listen to Isaac —." As 
abruptly as a sforzando, Sascha had em- 
placed Isaac Stern among the elect and 
went on to tell how he had been saved 
from the show-business of virtuosity by 
the old cellist. "The influence Casals had 
on him was fantastic," Sascha said. "I 
remember when he came to Prades in 
1950. He was wild, wild. He didn't 
know what musie meant to Casals then. 
But in two days he saw that it is stupid 
just to play the fiddle. That's not im- 
portant in life. And that's when Isaac be- 
came very intelligent. He came to know a 
lot morę than a lot of fiddlers who came 
to Marlboro to fight with us, or to show 
off. But not Isaac. All the ones who can 
give something should follow Stern and 
Casals. They should not be artists who 
just doodle the fiddle, dammit. They are 
human beings and they should do some¬ 
thing for the world. 

"When I went to hear Casals for the 
first time, I went hundreds of miles. I was 
the concertmaster in the orchestra at 


Hamburg when he played in Frankfurt 
and I went all the way across Germany to 
get to the performance and then go right 
back again to Hamburg." 

First encounters with Casals left ef- 
feets. Pinchas Zukerman, the 26-year-old 
Israeli violinist whom Casals, Stern and 
Schneider heard in Tel Aviv when he was 
thirteen, was brought to the Juilliard 
School by the America-Israel Cultural 
Foundation to study with Ivan Galamian. 
When he was sixteen and a far morę 
dedicated pool-player than violin stu¬ 
dent, Zukerman tossed off a performance 
of Lalo's Symphonie Espagnole at a concert 
Casals attended. Right after it, Zukerman 
was summoned to the old cellist's room 
for a private audience. The young violin- 
ist was surę Casals hated every notę of his 
Lalo, but they never got to talk about 
that. 

Casals sat before him, bow in hand, 
and played G mezzo-forte on the open 
string once or twice to set the mood, 
then ten or twelve morę times to sustain 
it. He announced then that it was the 
tonie of the scalę he would play, and 
urged Zukerman to ponder the G, savor 
it, meditate on it. The series of exhorta- 
tions Casals emitted between puffs on his 
pipę moved the teen-ager to attend to a 
G for the first time in his life as if it were a 
particularly delectable girl, or even a 
three-cushion billiards shot to the side 
pocket. At least five minutes passed be¬ 
fore Casals moved on to the next notę up 
the major scalę, to a resonating A in the 
first position. Like the G before it, the A 
was to be savored without speech until 
Casals apprised Zukerman that it was the 
first dissonance in the scalę. That gave it a 
crucial relationship Casals demonstrated 
ten or twelve times, as Zukerman recalls 
it, by returning to the G before connect- 
ing it to the A to demonstrate dissonance 
to the fuli scholarship student from Juil¬ 
liard. 

A fuli fifteen minutes passed before the 
lesson of the master moved on up to B, a 
notę Casals entreated Zukerman to 
cherish even morę than any that had 
gone before it. Just as certainly as A sup- 
plied dissonance to the G scalę, B pro- 
vided consonance — the first harmony, a 
revelation the old cellist emphasized, re- 
emphasized and force-fed his young 
captive by dropping back to the tonie 
about ten or twelve times to connect that 
tonie G to a series of piano, mezzoforte, 
and fortissimo B's. Some long minutes 
later, the first resolution, as Casals called 
C, was introduced at a measured didactic 
pace, then pondered on by the teacher 
before the student was directed to do his 
own pondering. By ZukermaiTs calcula- 
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tions, the lecturer had covered half of the 
G major scalę in half an hour. 

The second half took a little longer 
especially towards the end because 
Casals could not stop pointing to the 
overpowering upward puli of the F sharp 
and the totally calming effect of the 
octave G. That was achieved, of course, 
Casals noted only if its removal from the 
tension source a half step below it were 
ever so precisely calculated. The pool- 
player had jumped out of his skin a few 
times before he was let go. The effect it 
left on him cannot, like a half-step, be 
precisely calculated. It has been noticed, 
however, that no young violinist in re- 
citals hereabouts plays as few notes out 
of tune as Pinchas Zukerman. And it is 
when he talks about playing in tune that 
the young man remembers his G scalę 
time with the old cellist. 

Peter Rejto, Peter Wiley and Sharon 
Robinson, all of them in their twenties, 
were the Maestro's last master class 
pupils at Marlboro. Rejto, a Michigan 
State University teacher, worked on the 
third of the Bach Unaccompanied Suites 
with Casals who kept pressing him to 
come up with morę changes of tonę color, 
phrasing, dynamics, and even tempo. 
"He talked of the advantages variety had 
over monotony, and anyone would have 
to agree with that," said Wiley, a teacher 
at Philadelphia's Curtis Institute who 
played the Beethoven Opus 5, No. 2 
Sonata. Casals played along with him 
much of the time and produced a great 
thunder-clap of the Iow forte-piano G on 
which the work starts. Wiley was less 
than a quarter of Casals' age then, and he 
hopes he can summon a G of that force 
before he is in his nineties. 

Which leaves only Sharon Robinson, 
good-looking, twenty-four, and a young 
woman with a vivid memory. She is a 
Texan by birth, and now a teacher at 
Duke University, whose first summer in 
Vermont was impressive enough to 
qualify her for concert tours with other 
chamber musie players from Marlboro. 
She concentrated on Schumann's Fan- 
tasiesłucke for her class-time with the 
nonagenarian, and before she had fin- 
ished the first few phrases, Casals urged 
her to play from the gut and use morę 
fore-arm. He followed those specifics 
with the morę arresting advice that she 
should play the piece like a man would. 
That kind of counsel circulated swiftly 
through Marlboro and left the women in 
the area a tracę restive. "He wanted me to 
play it his way," Miss Robinson said, 
"and he would not be satisfied if I played 
it any other way. So I guess the advice 
was valid — if you look at it his way. 


Other teachers let their pupils play a 
piece the way they have worked it out for 
themselves, and if the way is convincing, 
the teacher goes along with it. But not 
Casals. He wanted me to play the Schu¬ 
mann his way, and he was very forthright 
about it. He considered himself a great 
man, there was no question about that." 

She played the Beethoven First, 
Second and Fourth Symphonies and the 
Haydn No. 96 (The Miracle) with the 
Marlboro orchestra Casals conducted last 
summer, and when she looked away 
when he was answering a question at one 
of the rehearsals, he went into a ragę she 
remembers particularly well. "You must 
listen to me," he said. "You must listen 
with every porę of your body, and you 
must watch me and try to learn from 
me." The young cellist with the roving 
eye was not damaged by the tirade. "He 
considered himself a great white father," 
she said, "and he thought we should 
absorb absolutely everything he gave out. 
And I agreed with him. We should have. 
He was a little hard to work with, and he 
was terrific too. That Haydn, the one 
called The Miracle, he was pleased with it 
in places. He was so satisfied a few times 
that his eyes filled with tears. He was 96 
then, it was Haydn's 96th, and calling it 
The Miracle — well, that really got to 
him. And it got to us too. There were 
other times he had us playing the same 
measure fifty times over, of course. He 
wasn't very satisfied then. Come to think 
of it, he was very seldom satisfied ever. 
But I wish, I wish, I wish he were going 
to be at Marlboro next year." 

Casals was sitting backstage one day 
last summer listening avidly, but reacting 
not at all, to a performance of Schoen- 
berg's Chamber Symphony, Opus 9, in a 
performance conducted by Leon Kirch- 
ner. That is the Casals the young cellist 
wants to remember. It was a strange place 
for him, she thought, and still a proper 
one for a man who had never been con- 
vinced that musie had any creative im- 
portance sińce Brahms. But at ninety-six, 
something revelatory might accost him, 
he felt, and he was always ready for it. 
Young musicians he admired were clearly 
intrigued by atonalism, dodecaphony 
and aleatoric results. Casals was never 
convinced of their worth to the end, but 
he stayed open to any proof he could 
hear. 

"It is an art, I suppose, if you wish to 
cali it that," he told me when I visited 
him years back in Puerto Rico. "It is a 
combination of sounds and rhythms 
even, but it is not musie." He was living 
then at the end of a runway at the San 
Juan airport, and as he spoke his voice 



was drowned out by a jet raging into the 
sky. When I could hear him again he said, 
"That is not musie either, but it is better 
than some I have heard." 

He told me his daily regimen then, and 
I was pleased to see that it was hardly 
changed when he spelled it out for 
Martin Bernheimer who set it out for his 
readers in the Los Angeles Times late last 
summer. 

"I get up early every morning and 
walk. In Puerto Rico I walk along the 
beach. I am a man of the sea. Here I walk 
in the woods, but I miss the sea. Then I 
practice the piano. Two preludes and 
fugues from the WelTTempered Clavier. 
Bach!" Casals utters the composer's name 
as if it were sacred. 

"After the piano, I play the cello. I do 
the same exercises I did when I was 
eighteen. Scales, thirds, octaves, every- 
thing, for morę than an hour. Then I am 
ready for the Bach suites. On Mondays, I 
play the first, on Tuesdays the second, 
and so on. On the seventh day I repeat 
the sixth suitę. It is the most difficult. I do 
not know them. I find something new 
every day. Then I wonder why I never 
have discovered that detail sooner." 

So he had never finished his work. 
Sascha Schneider had known that about 
him. "What Casals wanted was very dif¬ 
ficult, but once you got the idea of it, it 
was actually very simple. It was the 
simplest thing in the world to under- 
stand." It is just that it could not all be 
done, not even by an old cellist who left 
his mark but will be sorely missed. <* 2 ° 
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c ylugustus vs. 

Terrible Mountain 

Written and photographed by Thomas H. Borden 


I F an elfin wisp of an old man passes you 
on a Vermont trail, then turns back and 
with a twinkle in his blue eyes, asks you 
to hike a way with him, take care. You've 
probably just encountered Augustus W. 
Aldrich. A cross between the King of the 
Leprechauns and Peter Pan, this 104- 
pound bundle of rawhide and granite will 
walk your legs to your beltline before 
breakfast. Mountains, meadows, rivers 
and cliffs all look alike to Augustus who 
seems to think that contour lines are 
bunched together on topographical maps 
just to get them out of the way. It seemed 
fair, therefore, to pit him against Terrible 
Mountain which sprawls menacingly be¬ 
tween Andover and Weston. 

But why would anyone be interested in 
a mountain with a name like 'Terrible" 
anyway? For me, it all started as I sat in an 
over-stuffed green armchair, feet propped 
up and the 1937 Works Progress Admin- 
istration Flandbook, Vcrmont, A Guide to 
the Green Mountain State , in my lap. Inside 


]ohnny-caker Thomas Borden is a part- 
time writer and photographer who "de- 
lights especially in real people who work 
with their hands and think with their 
hearts." 


the back cover was an excellent map 
locating mountains with names like "Ter¬ 
rible," "Tin Mouth," "Delectable," and 
"Burnt Rock." 

Here were names that smacked of 
Vermont humor and reality at the same 
time. They intrigued me. Off went queries 
to surrounding towns which cowered in 
the shadow of Terrible Mountain. I dis- 
covered that my mountain was also called 
"Ugly" and "Fiorrible" by her neighbors 
in-the-know. They said it was called that 
because "it's a great ugly pile of rocks . . . 
because early travelers froze trying to 
make a Winter Crossing . . . because it's so 
terrible to climb." 

It only remained for the Crown Point 
Road Association to suggest that one 
Augustus W. Aldrich might be kind 
enough to host my family on a hike up 
Terrible, and the confrontation was on. It 
must be said they warned me that 
Augustus was "in his eighties, but rather 
hard to keep up with on the trail." The 
first part of that assessment could per- 
haps be proven in some dusty file of vital 
records, but the second is one of those 
blatant Vermont understatements of fact. 

The temperaturę was dancing its way to 
the nineties on that fat blue summer's day. 


as we pulled off Weathersfield Center 
Road and up the steep gravel drive to the 
Aldrich place. We were ushered into the 
cool dark of the farmhouse and from up- 
stairs the footsteps echoed hollow and 
hesitant as Augustus madę his way down. 

The light reflecting off the wood panel- 
ing revealed a figurę who seemed morę in 
the custody of a fishing jacket than wear- 
ing it. His battered fishing hat, the color 
of mapie leaves turning in a storm, 
drooped protectively around his stiff, 
arched eyebrows. It wasn't until we went 
out in the sunshine that the vitality of this 
remarkable little man became obvious. 
Here was a Vermonter who missed very 
little, who took his days and tasks as 
challenges. 

My wife, always honed to a keen social 
edge, concealed any reaction to Augustus. 
But our daughter Sarah was fuli of right- 
eous indignation, as any nine-year-old 
would be at the sight of this old man 
pulling himself into the front of the high- 
seated van. Later she was to say, "I ex- 
pected a big six-foot man with maybe a 
beard and boots because of what we read 
of his hiking the Crown Point Road its 
whole length. Then here comes this little 
bent man out the door. . . ." Perhaps, be¬ 
cause her sympathy clearly was with 
Augustus, he smiled to himself and then 
at her. A friendship started growing right 
there and it was a pleasure to watch these 
two ignore the 75 years that were be¬ 
tween them. 

We stopped the van on a road above 
Weston and with a shrug of what must 
have been shoulders deep inside his huge 
jacket, a finał map check, and a smile of 
anticipation Augustus started off. He was 
like a brown and orange box turtle hunt- 
ing blackberries, one foot solidly in front 
of the next. "Don't see much use in 
hurrying off too early in the gamę," he 
said modestly, hooking his thumbs be- 
hind wide suspenders. He looked with 
appreciation at the forgotten stone walls 
wandering aimlessly down either side of 
the trail. Most of the boulders had fallen 
over and were cloaked in ferns. "Must 
have been a high pasture here," Augustus 
said. "Wouldn't have had the walls other- 
wise." Beyond the walls, the second- 
growth timber struggled between morę 
boulders, making me wonder how many 
head could possibly be put on acreage like 
this. How many morę would run afoul of 
rain-slicked moss ledges? I could see how 
this mountain might have earned its 
name. 

We climbed past the walls and sud- 
denly a paper birch arching whitely across 
the trail caught Augustus' eye. In a flash 
he was urging Sarah to become a chinner 
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there beside her and together they peered 
down around the trunk at the earthlings 
just plodding into sight. 

The conspirators' feet had barely 
touched the ground when another op- 
portunity for adventure presented itself 
in the presence of a sound tree rudely 
pushed from its ledge by an invisible 
wind. It sprawled awkwardly across the 
brook, and its branchless trunk offered a 
great place for hands and knees to travel. 
Not that seven feet seemed so high over 
the dwindling stream, but the boulders sat 
stolidly below. So with Sarah in the lead, 
her partner looking like an old boar rac- 
coon behind, the two edged their way 
across. 

At one with Vermont and especially her 
trees, Augustus looped an affectionate 
hand around a young ash and tilted his 
head back to better admire it. The young 
trunk shot straight and elear to the 
canopy before any branches showed. 
"This would make a good tree for a pair of 
skis," he mused aloud. "I used to make 
my own, you know, before all the synthet- 
ics came in. Be good for a bow too — the 
only wood there is, really." 

Augustus settled back for a moment 
and those blue eyes swept the woods 
slanting steeply away from us down to the 
valley. White, yellow and black birch; soft 
gray beech, supple ash, maples in three 
variations, all marched through a slowly 
inereasing understory of conifers. Visions 
of board feet and selective cutting must 
have flitted momentarily through his 
imagination for he said, mostly to him- 
self, "be awfully interesting to lumber in 
here." Then, as if sorry for the thought, 
he nipped up into a black birch whose 
trunk swooped into a comfortable saddle 


before climbing skyward. 

Refreshed after his moments aloft in the 
tree, he sprang down and admitted, "I al- 
ways hung a long climbing ropę at the 
barn. The boys would come to visit during 
cider-jelly season and they'd all have a try 
at going up it. Some could and some 
couldn't but when they were all through, 
Td whip up it hand over hand. Always 
amazed them." His eyes danced at the 
memory but then as if to make amends for 
his pride, he added, "can't do it the last 
three years . . . have to use my feet." 

For another blistering half-hour, we 
pulled at springy saplings while our 
booted feet drove into the rotting mat of 
leaves and needles. Our mouths were ery- 
ing for water but we were determined not 
to yield in front of the lead hiker. Sarah 
gamely tried sucking on a black birch 
twig. "It's good but kind of sour tasting," 
was her assessment of the age-old way to 
stop thirst for a while. 

Through the tops of trees, one caught a 
sweep of blue ridges slipping away into 
the haze like frozen rollers. Finally some- 
thing was lower than we were, but we 
weren't high enough. That's because hik- 
ing is very simple to Augustus: there's a 
bottom and a top. A top is not necessarily 
a summit, but is the highest point off the 
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of birches. Pack and all she struggled to 
puli her smooth chin even with the curling 
bark only to collapse in a torrent of gig- 
gles at Augustus' wildly exaggerated 
grunts and grimaces. From that moment 
on, the two of them set out to transform 
Terrible Mountain into a gigantic jungle- 
gym. It was a successful operation. 

Impatient with Man's restraints, Au¬ 
gustus rechecked the map in a sunny 
patch on the trail, then pointed off to one 
side and said, "We'll take Trout Brook up, 
like we planned." Moments la ter, the 
stream appeared, jostling and elbowing its 
crystalline way between tiny ledges and 
old windfalls. While Augustus enjoyed 
the visual joys of the stream, the water it¬ 
self held little interest. "I used to carry 
water," he admitted with a touch of shame 
in his voice. "But as I grew older, it grew 
heavier. Now Fve trained myself to where 
I don't drink at all on the trail. If Fm going 
on a real hike. Fil drink all I wish early in 
the morning then Fil be all right until 
nightfall." Feeling chastised and wonder- 
ing what a "real" hike was, we splashed 
Trout Brook's coolness over our heads 
nonetheless. Sarah squealed as it ran 
down her pony taił onto her back. Then 
we refilled what we thought were modest 
bottles and up the mountain we went. 

Up ahead, a great triangular black ledge 
rosę from an eddy of ferns and ground 
cover. Straddling its back with long shiny 
roots reaching down, was a triumphant 
black birch. 

"Let's go up the hard way, Sarah," 
challenged Augustus and with a grin she 
agreed. Her white-soled sneakers were 
welded to the old man's iron grip while 
she scrambled her way up, clutching 
handy roots. A second later Augustus was 












ground. When we finally broke into the 
sun-washed heat of Terrible Mountain's 
summit, he lost no time in finding its top. 
Before you could say, "you're going to 
what?" Augustus was going for the tip of 
a forty foot spruce. 

They say red squirrels weep with frus- 
tration when Augustus climbs a tree. He 
didn't climb this tree really, he sort of fell 
up it. Working mostly from the outside, 
he stuffed the branches between his legs 
and avoided the dead stickly twigs near 
the trunk. His iron hands shot out in front 
of him and his legs flapped inside volu- 
minous pants, as the boots sought a 
second's hołd. He finally stopped amidst 
the tender green shoots at the top of the 
tree and swayed happily at the very peak. 
The hat shot off and his vibrant face 
shone in the sun. Sarah's wide brown 
eyes grew wider still, as she lay fiat on 
her pack and gaped up at her companion. 

He descended in a shower of needles 
and said calmly with no tracę of breath- 
lessness, "Air's better up there. Clean and 
cool. It's good here, but better up there." 
When we told him we had never seen 
anything like it he nodded cheerfully. 
"There's no one who can beat me climbing 
trees, except professionals. 'Course Fve 
done it all my life and Tm light, which 


helps. Climbing just comes naturally." 

Politely turning down an offer of sand- 
wiches and apricots Augustus fished into 
the depths of a jacket pocket and brought 
out a plastic bag containing a peanut but- 
ter sandwich madę with Saltines. 

Sarah, who was being very brave by not 
downing her water bottle in one gulp, 
looked at him and gasped, "Augustus!" 
and couldn't think of what else to say. He 
sat calmly on the ledge, devouring the 
crisp dry crackers as if they were slices of 
honeydew melon. He never accepted nor 
asked for water, but shoved the jacket cuff 
back from its usual location of two inches 
in front of his fingers. On his left wrist 
was strapped a compass which might 
have been left behind by Champlain. The 
needle doggedly worked its way North, 
then stopped to rest. 

"There's North, we go South," was all 
the navigational briefing we got, and off 
into the green leafy sea dove Augustus W. 
Aldrich. Clattering to our feet, we fol- 
lowed. Not until we had broken in under 
the canopy ourselves did we realize how 
silently Augustus moved. Sarah looked 
up solemnly and said, "He'd be a Roger's 
Ranger if they still had them," and I could 
only agree. Having delivered that judge- 
ment Sarah was willing to accompany her 


mother, joining Augustus as he willed it. 

Morę to soothe our pride than his thirst, 
Augustus stopped by a pocket of Trout 
Brook once morę as we came down. A 
half-handful was enough, and then he 
was off again. 

Finally a great war whoop shattered the 
calm and Augustus cut across the logging 
road once morę. A moment later he was 
flapping and flailing his way down the 
road in a race with Sarah for the van. 
Aches, thirst, and exhaustion all fled as 
she ran giggling ahead of him, thumping 
into the van's broad stern, winning the 
race by a fuli second. 

Driving back to Weathersfield, August¬ 
us grew a little reflective. "I suppose the 
reason that my body can do what my mind 
wants it to at my age is that Fve worked in 
farming all my life. It's been hard work, 
awfully hard, but I can't complain because 
it's what I enjoy the most." 

His humor returned a moment later 
when he turned to Sarah and said, 
"Sorry I didn't stand on my head for you 
at the end of the hike. I always used to, 
but the last couple of years I find it makes 
me a little dizzy. I even have to be careful 
when Fm under the tractor making re- 
pairs. I have to make certain Fm not 
pointed downhill." c Oo 







A Scenie Portfolio: 

SUMMER SCENES 


T HE Vermont farm above, tucked snugly in a 
valley and aging with such apparent grace and 
pulchritude, seems thekind thatopenly invites the 
imagination to come out and play. What time ofday 
might it be? The warm summer sun seems high 
but thedairy herd is ambling back to the barn. Who 
are the neighbors that live up the road? Good 
country farmers, no doubt. The East Roxbury scene 
was photographed by Thomas Fyles. And what of the 
picture at left, photographed by Jeff Azarian? Two 
oldfriends musing on thepassing barnyard scene, 
perhaps. The rooster tip-toeing behind them belieoes, 
quite incorrectly, that he would be unwelcome in 
their company. 
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Summer scenes can fili the mind with fantasy. 
Peter Miller's overview ofWaterbury Center shows a 
late afternoon shadow settling like a majestic personage 
over the village, river, and the lushly timbered 
hills beyond. His capturing ofa personna youthful 
exuberatus in fuli flight, at right, evokes memories of 
delightful tingling waters and secret, Summer retreats. 
Above is Ann Day Heinzerling's portrait ofa boy 
and his working partner. What will the day hołd for them? 













































The farmscape above, photographed by Bruce Silverstein, 
can be decorated by still morę daydreams. How warm 
is the water in the river ambling by, and can you 
imagine how sweet the hayloft smells this time of year? 
Hay for another barn, opposite page, has been cutand 
baled and is now being hauled home by a farmer on his 
tractor and his usual number of cheerful oolunteers. 
The photograph was taken by Peter Miller. C. A. 

Murray photographed this ancient Hartford barn at left, 
whose sharply pitched and snow-defiant roofs probably 
account, in part, for its durability. But on blue-bright 
days it need only bask in thegentle sun, and like this 
looely bather photographed by Clyde H. Smith, enjoy 
the gifts and promises ofSummer in Yermont. c 























Ponder Pond 


Written and photographed by Andrew F. Thomas 



ln the mini-world ofa Vermont pond, 
counłless complex life-forms coexisł. 















P ONDER POND will always hołd some 
of my fondest memories. When I was 
five years old I astounded everyone by 
going out in the pond alone in a tiny, 
leaky, old rowboat and catching frogs 
barehanded. We were visiting my uncle, 
on whose property the pond sits, and 1 
was immediately drawn to it as obviously 
the place for me to spend my leisure 
time. I've caught many frogs sińce then 
on subsequent summer visits. I've 
watched cedar waxwings catch mosqui- 
tos, and the green heron spear frogs. The 
kingfishers often scold me when 1 ap- 
proach the pond, but they eventually 
realize I mean no harm to their world. 

It is a world that is really nothing morę 
than a man-made, over-sized puddle 
near North Bennington. A dam was built 
across a stream about sixty years ago, 
creating the pond and the water going 
over the dam falls about ten feet. A water 
wheel was once used to pump water up- 


hill to a farmhouse a short distance away. 
But when the pond and marsh were 
created, exotic habitats were formed for 
the countless plants and animals that 
came to live there. My love of science, 
which I suppose was first instilled by my 
grandfather, a science teacher, had re- 
cently narrowed to a special interest in 
biology and ecology, and Tm surę part of 
the reason for that was my experiences at 
Ponder Pond. 

1 have spent countless hours in a row 
boat, sitting in the middle of the pond, 
watching miniaturę dramas of life and 
death — the tableaus of struggle and 
existence. Tve seen a damselfly nymph 
crawl up out of the water, Split open her 
skin and emerge as an adult insect, only 
to be attacked moments later by a spider 
who crippled her and then attached silk 
threads to her abdomen. Tve seen 


dragonflies — the fighter bombers of the 
pond — patrol its edges before diving on 
other unsuspecting insects. Tve watched 
animals and insects use their camouflage 
to hide from their enemies, and protect 
their young. The pond has been a text- 
book, a theatric stage and miniaturę bat- 
tleground where the action occurred all 
around me. It seems one could write end- 
lessly about it but, resisting that, I would 
like to offer a few thoughts about this 
fascinating place. 

First of all, there is the physical make- 
up of the pond. In the case of Ponder 
Pond, there is a tiny stream dammed up 
by the sixty-year-old man-made dam. 
The pond covers an area of about one 
acre, and is up to six feet deep. It is 
going to be a very short-lived pond, for 
despite the smali size of the feeder 
stream, so much dirt and silt has been 
brought in just within my own lifetime 
that the pond is becoming noticeably 


shallower in some areas. I imagine that 
within another fifty years, it will be just a 
marsh, eventually to be replaced with 
forest. 

One of the most important ingredients 
which now makes life possible in the 
pond is the plants growing there, pro- 
viding feed and producing oxygen. There 
is plankton: microscopic single-celled 
algae fed upon by tiny animals which are 
in tum fed upon by larger animals. 
Visible to the naked eye and appearing 
first in the spring, there are masses of 
spirogyra and other species of green algae, 
which make up one of the loveliest 
shades of green I know. 

The most common plant in Ponder 
Pond is a simple green weed which looks 
like elodea, often sold in aquarium shops 
for use in tropical fishtanks. Its quantity, 
even in a pond as smali as Ponder, must 


be estimated in tons. It roots itself in the 
muck, and stretches its green, growing 
stems almost to the surface throughout 
most of the pond, creating an underwater 
mini-forest. 

The immature forms of many insects, 
including mosquitos and dragonflies, live 
in the pond and later emerge to fly above 
it. Tadpoles swim in the shallows eating 
algae, while their adult counterparts sing 
at night and eat insects and scavenging 
crayfish. Leeches attach themselves to 
painted turtles' shells, looking for a meal 
of blood. Trout, stocked many years ago, 
as well as horned dace, suckers, and 
other fish swim in the cool waters of the 
deepest parts of the pond. 

Tve mentioned green herons and king¬ 
fishers — these are not Ponder Pond resi- 
dents — only visitors. The pond isn't big 
enough to support them alone. Other oc- 
casional migratory guests include great 
blue herons and various ducks and geese. 
One shy animal which occasionally puts 
in an appearance at Ponder Pond is a 
muskrat: seen swimming around the 
pond every now and then. 1 don't know 
if he is a resident or a visitor, but I suspect 
the latter. 

The Pond is not a self-contained unit: 
it has important ties with the surround- 
ing countryside. In fact, it's hard to say 
what the limits of the pond are (the 
water's edge or the marsh?) There are a 
variety of birds that depend on the pond 
for feed besides herons and ducks — in¬ 
cluding cedar waxwings, the eastern 
kingbirds, the red-winged blackbirds, 
and many others who eat the seeds and 
berries that are grown near the pond and 
the insects that fly above it. There are 
Louis and Louise, named by my family, 
and all the other chipmunks which make 
their homes near the pond. There are 
snakes which eat mice and frogs. So 
where does the pond really stop? What 
are its absolute borders? It's impossible to 
say. 

From a standpoint of aesthetics alone, 
a pond is a lovely thing. To me, Ponder 
Pond is especially so, because of the 
memories it holds for me. 1 remember my 
first brave excursion into it when I was 
five. 1 think of the summer afternoons 
that I spent in and around it, training my 
camera on its unsuspecting and occasion¬ 
ally obliging inhabitants. I recall all the 
lessons this simple place taught me so 
thoroughly. And whether the day is elear 
or cloudy, when I see the Vermont coun¬ 
tryside reflected in its still but life-filled 
waters, 1 put aside thoughts of ecology, 
photosynthesis, predator-prey relation- 
ships, and all the rest. I simply enjoy 
thebeauty. o 
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TOTALWARWITH 
AN ODTBOARD MOTOR 

By Murray Hoyt 
łllustrations by Robert Vogel 

I understand you're disillusioned with 
your outboard motor because it fails to 
travel at quite the speed of sound. And be¬ 
cause once early in the summer you had 
to puli a second time on the starter ropę 
before it would take off. 

Actually my heart doesn't bleed for you 
too much. Because the only outboard 
motor we ever owned wouldn't start 
much at all and had no starter ropę or 
even a flywheel to wind a ropę around. 

And it was slightly morę temperamental 
than a red-headed opera star. 

It was, as far as I can find out, the first 
outboard motor ever owned in Addison 
County — maybe the first ever owned in 
Vermont. If you'd owned tkał Motor 
you'd have had something to be disil¬ 
lusioned about, believe me. 


Murray Hoyt is a Vermont Life senior 
ediłor and aułhor of numerous books and 
arłicles on life in Vermont. His most re- 
cent book deals with another area of ex- 
pertise: The Young Investor's Guide 
to the Stock Market. 


My Uncle Fred was the one who saw the 
advertisement for it in a magazine. 

He said to my father, "Prent, look at 
this. A man has invented a motor for a 
boat and it hitches on the outside. Drives 
the thing along faster than you can row. 
And when you don't want to use it you 
can take it off, and then put it back on 
when you do want to use it. Do you sup- 
pose the thing would actually work?" 

My father was inclined to think it 
wouldn't. He had great faith in his 
ability with oars and a paddle. 

But Uncle Fred persisted. "There 
wouldn't be any danger in it. If it stopped, 
all you'd have to do would be to put the 
oars in the oarlocks and row. There's no 
reason you couldn't row while the thing 

— I believe he calls it an 'outboard motor' 

— was right in place." 

It took days and weeks to convince my 
father. He was skeptical but intrigued. He 
kept bringing up objections and Uncle 
Fred kept shooting them fuli of holes. In 
order to do this Uncle Fred had to send 
away for literaturę on the motor. He had 


to convince himself, in other words, so 
that he could convince my father. 

"Now, Prent, you say that it would 
scare all the fish, but look at this testi- 
monial. Mr. B. of Wisconsin says, 'I was 
afraid that using the motor would scare 
the fish. But I have caught morę fish sińce 
using it that I ever caught before.' And 
Mr. W. of Michigan says, 'Before buying 
your motor I used to be so tired from row- 
ing to and from my girl's house in the 
evenings that I was on the verge of losing 
my job. But after I got the motor, going to 
visit her was so easy that now I am happily 
married and just got a big raise.'" 

"Humph," my father said, "I get plenty 
of fish now, Fm already happily married, 
and it would take morę than an outboard 
motor to get a raise out of the University." 

However, even though my father madę 
fun of these letters, they wore away his 
opposition, each by a little bit. And Uncle 
Fred kept after him. Finally they sent in 
the order. 

In due course the motor arrived at the 
railroad station in Vergennes, in a wooden 
crate. (Remember them?) They madę the 
necessary arrangements to have it brought 
down, and that wasn't easy in those days. 
It required, among other things, several 
phone-use trips to the farmhouse nearest 
our cottage, much shouting into the 
mouth-piece and much waving and 
gesticulating. 

But finally the motor was delivered. 
Uncle Fred and my father opened the 
crate and admired their purchase. My 
father maintained a skeptical attitude, but 
it was plain to see that even he was im- 
pressed. 

There turned out, however, to be prob- 
lems. And the first problem that reared its 
ugly head had to do with the clamps. The 
motor clamps had been designed to fit a 
boat with a square Stern. My father's skiff 
was V-ended. They puzzled over this for a 
while, but even two men who knew a 
little about mechanical matters as they 
did could see what they were up against. 

"We'll have to do something about 
those clamps before the thing will fit on 
the boat," Uncle Fred admitted grudg- 
ingly. "It's a cinch it isn't going to fit the 
way it is." 

I've seen outboard motors many times 
sińce, that have been attached to V-ended 
boats. Usually there is a metal or a 
wooden frame that sticks out at the Stern 
at right angles to the forward linę of the 
boat. The motor is clamped to this and 
rides a little to the right of center with a 
right-handed operator. Why Uncle Fred 
and my father didn't think of making such 
a frame I do not know, but they didn't. In- 
stead they took the problem to a black- 
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smith-machinist, and he came up with a 
set of clamps and clamp seats that allowed 
the motor to be mounted directly on the V 
stern. This necessitated a delay of almost 
a week and several trips with our horse. 
Pony, hitched to a farm wagon to carry 
the motor to the blacksmith shop and get 
it back again when the job was done. 

The delay gave Uncle Fred and my 
father a chance to do something about dry 
cells. There were wires with the motor, 
and in the directions there were explicit 
instructions for fastening them to the dry 
cells. Then there was a notę that said, 
"DRY CELLS NOT FURNISHED." My 
father sputtered about this. Perhaps it 
would have madę him feel better if he had 
known that in the years that followed, 
when I bought toys for my daughter and 
later still for my grandchildren, I invari- 
ably opened the package to find a notę 
saying, "BATTERIES NOT FUR¬ 
NISHED." This would lead me to wonder 
if, in Roman times, when a man bought a 
toy catapult for his son, there was not a 
papyrus notę to the effect that, "Batteryae, 
non furnishum est." 

Two cranks were furnished 

The motor did not look like any out- 
board motor you see today. And princi- 
pally this was because there was no fly- 
wheel. In place of a flywheel, around 
which in later models you wound a starter 
ropę, the shaft stuck up with two nubs 
sticking out near the top. Over this you 
were supposed to fit a crank, which was 
furnished. 

In fact two cranks were furnished. 

My father said, "Why two? You 
couldnY ever lose anything as big as that." 

In due course we found out why two 
cranks. But in the meantime there were 
directions to be pored over, oil to be 
purchased, gasoline to be bought (and of 
course a can to cary it in). Finally the big 
day arrived when we would try out the 
purchase. 

Under the watchful eye of Uncle Fred, 
who stood there holding the directions 
and other papers in one hand, pointing 
here and there with the other, we got 
everything in place and pushed off. I 
rowed out far enough so that we would 
have plenty of water to maneuver when 
the boat leaped ahead. Uncle Fred was in 
the stern seat so that he could handle the 
motor, my father was in the sternmost of 
the middle seats so he could help if 
needed, and I sat in the rowing seat. This 
did not trouble me at all because, of course, 
there would be no rowing. 

"Everybody ready?" Uncle Fred asked. 
We agreed that we were. He grasped the 
crank handle and spun the motor. 


The motor backfired and then kicked; 
the crank was ripped from his hand, shot 
through the air and disappeared into the 
water. 

A kick like a mule 

Uncle Fred yelled, "Ouch," feelingly, 
along with sorne other words. And he 
held his thumb in his other hand re- 
proachfully. One of his less flowery re- 
marks was, "Boy, this thing has got a 
kick like a mule." 

Since we now had no crank, I rowed 
ashore to get the spare. 

"But," my father said, "won't it happen 
again?" 

"No," Uncle Fred explained, "I had the 
spark advanced too far. That will some- 
times cause a motor to kick. Tli retard the 
spark a little. And Fil be on the lookout. 
Fil hołd the crank handle with my thumb 
on the same side my fingers are on. They 
say that when you crank a car you should 
always keep your thumb on the same 
side of the crank handle your fingers are 
on, else you're likely to get it broken." 

In the days before self-starters, when 
you cranked a car with a crank that dis- 
engaged and hung right there under your 
radiator, this bit of operational procedurę 
was known to everyone. If you owned a 
car and didn't know it, you soon found 
out, and afterward would be carrying 
your arm in a sling. It's also been many 
years sińce motors had a lever with which 
you advanced or retarded the spark. 

After we had procured the second 
crank — we had now had the question 
answered about why they furnished two 
- I rowed the few strokes that would 
take us back where we had been. 

Uncle Fred said, "Ready?" And he 
twisted the crank. 

The motor backfired and kicked; the 
crank shot sideways and disappeared into 
the water. Uncle Fred spoke various 
words, phrases, even clauses. The only 
difference between this time and the first 
time was that he didiYt say, "Ouch." He 
had kept his thumb out of harirFs way. 

Diving for cranks 

We went ashore again and pulled the 
boat up. Then we got into bathing suits 
and came back down to the beach to dive 
for the cranks. The water was reasonably 
shallow and we found them both without 
much trouble. 

We tried again the next day. That time 
Uncle Fred was ready. He twisted the 
crank, the motor kicked, Uncle Fred hung 
onto the crank. The next time the motor 
neither backfired nor kicked; it also didiYt 
start. It sulked and did nothing. Obvi- 
ously it felt that Uncle Fred had stopped 


playing the gamę fair. 

Uncle Fred cranked and cranked. Noth¬ 
ing. My father cranked and cranked. 
Nothing. Uncle Fred again. Nothing. My 
father again. The motor kicked; the crank 
disappeared into the water. 

It was decided that we needed expert 
help and advice. Fred Smith, a boyhood 
friend of my father's, was the man we 
decided to consult. He lived about two 
miles away and owned one of the few cars 
in the neighborhood. After we had re- 
covered the crank by diving, again, we 
phoned him and my father placed our 
problem before him. 

Mr. Smith arrived, carrying some tools, 
and was taken directly to the beach. He 
seemed extremely interested in the motor, 
looked it over minutely, saying under his 
breath several times, "What woiYt they 
think of next?" 

He checked various items, nodded, 
shook the wires, and nodded some morę. 

Finally he turned to my father and said, 
"There isn't any reason why it shouldn't 
start, Prent. Let's give it a whirl." 

It was decided that four would overload 
the boat and I was sent out to row Mr. 
Smith a couple of dozen feet from shore 
and hołd the boat in place while he 
cranked. Uncle Fred, who worried, called 
out to us, "Watch out for that crank!" Un- 
consciously, he held his right thumb with 
his left hand. 

Surę it wouldn't start 

A boy has sharp eyes and notices a lot 
morę than anybody gives him credit for 
even seeing. I noticed that Mr. Smith set 
the gas and spark levers exactly where 
Uncle Fred and my father had set them. I 
also noticed that he kept his thumb on the 
same side of the crank handle that his 
fingers were on. 

"Be ready to ship those oars when she 
starts," he said. I didn't say anything but 
I had some definite ideas about its 
starting. 

Mr. Smith twisted the crank; the motor 
started. I had to scramble plenty to get the 
oar blades out of water, so surę had I been 
that it wouldn't start. 

We whizzed back and forth in front of 
the landing. "Whizzed" is a relative term. 
The speed at which we traveled would 
certainly not be called whizzing today. 
But we traveled faster than I had ever be¬ 
fore traveled in a rowboat and as far as I 
was concerned it was whizzing. I let out a 
"Yippee" or two. 

After a short while, Mr. Smith turned 
the boat toward shore, shut off the motor 
and coasted in. 

"A nice running little motor, Prent," he 
said. 
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"What did you do to it?" my father 
asked. 

"Nothing. I set everything just the way 
the directions say." I could have borne 
witness that this was true. 

Uncle Fred went out next with Mr. 
Smith. Uncle Fred cranked, the motor 
started with the first turn. They rode 
around a few minutes, then came back to 
shore. My father went out with Mr. Smith, 
started the motor the first time, rode 
around a bit and came back to shore. 

"I guess that licks it," my father said. 
"Fm sorry we didn't try once morę before 
we called you, Fred. Thanks ever so much 
for coming." Mr. Smith took his de- 
parture. 

"Now," my father said, "we'll take the 
ladies out for a spin." 

My father loaded the ladies, put me in 
the rowing seat to get the boat out away 
from shore, then turned the crank. The 
motor started instantly, and we were off. 

Everybody enjoyed the incredible speed 
— we were moving almost once and a half 
times as fast as my father could row — 
and we were all excited about this new 
modę of transportation. 

Opposite Potash Point, some two miles 
from our cottage, the motor skipped, then 
sputtered for a few seconds, then 
stopped. 

"Oops," my father said, "Fil restart it." 

He cranked. Nothing happened. He 
cranked again. And again. And again. 
Still nothing. He may have cranked fifty 
times when the motor suddenly kicked, 
backfired. And the crank shot off to one 
side and disappeared in twenty or thirty 
feet of water about half a mile from shore. 

The crank was a goner 

My father and I very gingerly and care- 
fully changed places and he rowed home. 
As for that crank, it was a goner. The 
water was too deep to dive for it, even 
if we had any way of marking for surę 
where it had disappeared. We never saw 
that crank again. 

From then on we were at the tender 
mercies of the world's most tempera- 
mental motor. If we didn't care whether 
the motor started or not, it would start. If 
it had us someplace where stopping 
would be an embarrassment or worse, it 
would stop. If it stopped, and failing to 
start again would be at all inconvenient, 
it would most assuredly fail to start. 

Of course the first problem that con- 
fronted us, being down to one crank, was 
how to avoid getting down to no cranks. 
After all, it was impossible always to start 
the motor in water shallow enough for us 
to dive in and get the crank again. 

This meant another trip to the black- 


smith. He agreed to make a hole in the 
handle of the old crank so we could attach 
a ropę to it. At the same time he took a 
pattern of the old crank and promised to 
make one to replace the one we had lost. 

With a cord tied through the new hole 
in the crank handle and the other end of 
the cord fastened securely to the gunwale 
of the skiff, we won an important battle in 
the war with the motor. Fil never forget 
the look of supreme, smug triumph on 
Uncle Fred's face the first time that the 
crank was wrenched from his hand after 
that. As he retrived it by pulling in the 
ropę hand over hand like someone bring- 
ing in a minnow bucket, he addressed the 
motor personally and out loud, "There, I 
fooled you didn't I, damn you. You 
thought the defense couldn't catch up 
with the offense, didn't you?" (Uncle Fred 
was football minded.) 

It was an eventful and unusual summer. 
There is a maxim which says that if you 
build a better mouse trap the world will 
beat a path to your door. My father said 
that he had developed a new maxim: if 
you own a worse motor, Fred Smith will 
beat a path to your door. 

Fred Smith appeared often at the cot¬ 
tage that summer, always by request. Al¬ 
ways it would be after many hours (or 
even days) of fruitless cranking. Fred 
would do things like take out the spark 
pług and clean it, or change the gap, and 
immediately the motor would start as if it 
were a smali puppy bent on pleasing its 
master. 

Mr. Smith told us, among other things, 
that in his opinion the lack of a flywheel 
was what caused the motor to stop so 
often. It would skip and there'd be no 
momentum to carry it along till it fired 
again. This has always seemed reasonable 
to me; the motors today that never falter 
have flywheels. 

We tried to use the motor in trolling, 
but it skittered off across the water like a 
scared duck. 

"It seems to go," my father said dis- 
gustedly, "about twice as fast throttled 
down as it does wide open." My father 
had taken to using motor language with 
the best of them. 

We solved that problem by tying a ropę 
to the bail of an empty bucket and drag- 
ging it behind the boat. That slowed things 
down to trolling speed, believe me. But 
the progress of the pail through the water 
must have intrigued the fish, or scared 
them, or something, because my father 
began to feel he was fishing for nothing, 
and any such feeling was poison to him. 
After that conclusion, he rowed for 
trolling. This was just one morę battle 
won by the motor. 


There was another time when we'd 
have sworn the motor would refuse to 
run, and perversely it ran beautifully. In a 
storm we offered to tow a flat-bottomed, 
heavy, awkward-handling, monstrosity 
of a boat against a very heavy wind when 
the city man who was trying to row it had 
been forced ashore because he was losing 
footage as he rowed. 

We tossed him a ropę and half expected 
our motor to stop forthwith. But it kept 
right on chugging. Between the force of 
the wind and the weight of the big hulk 
behind us, we were right away aware of a 
very peculiar thing. The water rushed 
past us all right, its waves driven by the 
strong winds. But when we sighted 
against the shoreline, we wereiYt moving 
anywhere. 

"Prent," Uncle Fred said, "we're just 
barely holding our own." 

"Nonsense," my father said. "Why the 
motor's running like a dream." He rapped 
on the wooden gunwale — rapped on 
wood — immediately to be on the safe 
side. "We'll get straightened around right 
off, then you'11 see." 

Moving nowhere fast 

We may have got straightened around, 
but we didn't go anywhere. The same 
reddish rock continued to be right op¬ 
posite us on shore. 
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"You're right, Fred," my father finally 
said. "You know what I'm going to do? 
Fm going to row." 

He got the oars into the oarlocks. And 
with the motor holding us even against 
the wind and storm and the weight of the 
hulk, my father's efforts at the oars were 
rewarded as if he were rowing in a fiat 
calm with nothing in tow. We were able to 
make good time in delivering the other 
boat to its destination and getting our- 
selves back to the cottage. But we must 
have presented a rather startling appear- 
ance to anyone watching; Uncle Fred 
running the motor fuli speed and my 
father rowing hard besides. 

Gradually, in dealing with the motor, 
my father and Uncle Fred developed a Iow 
cunning. This was done as a result of 
trial and error. We didn't win all the 
battles, but we found out how to win 
some of them. For instance, there was a 
whole list of things that the two of them 
could remember having done at various 
times just before the motor started. Once 
they had wrapped a life preserver around 
it; once they had turned the throttle on 
and off three times just before they 
cranked it; once they had moved the bat- 
teries from one side of the seat to the 
other and back again; once my father had 
put a special old hat on just before they at- 
tained success. All these things were 


remembered and each added to the list 
When the time came to crank they'd go 
through the whole list; they didn't dare 
leave any item out because that might be 
the one thing that was helping them. 

And, by goiły, it worked morę times 
than not. Fred Smith snorted at the list, 
but until someone came up with a plan 
that worked better, my father and Uncle 
Fred continued to adhere to it. And start 
the motor. 

After many frustrating attempts to take 
people out for a ride only to have the 
motor refuse to start, my father developed 
a surę fire answer to the problem. 

He'd leave the party sitting on the 
porch of the cottage and go down to the 
beach. There, he would tie the skiffs 
ropę around his waist and wadę out to 
reasonably deep water where he'd try to 
crank the motor. If it failed to start, he 
never said anything to his guests about a 
ride. No harm was done; no face was lost. 

But if the motor started, he'd run the 
boat empty in a circle around him at the 
end of the ropę until he was pretty surę it 
would keep running. Then he'd cali to my 
mother and she'd ask the guests if they'd 
like to go for an outboard motor ride. 
They'd come down to the beach. My 
father would take the boat and nose it into 
the beach with the motor still running; 
he'd load the party. 


Then, still in the water up to his mid- 
dle, he'd manage to move the boat out, 
turn it, climb into the Stern, advance the 
throttle and they'd be off. Sometimes he'd 
be rowing when they returned, but at 
least this method assured him of a good 
start. 

So as I say, we won some of the battles, 
and lost some of them. Neither my 
father nor the motor won the war. 

The sumrner ended with the Hoyts 
down to one crank (the ropę had broken 
one time) and with the contest a stale- 
mate. We went back to Worcester for the 
winter, leaving the motor locked in the 
woodshed. 

He smiled all day 

When we returned the next sumrner, 
the woodshed had been broken into and 
the motor (and only the motor) had been 
taken. 

My father said, "Weil, the motor's 
gone." And he must have been a very 
stoical man. Because, in spite of this rather 
severe financial loss, he smiled almost all 
day. 

Śhortly after that he wrote Uncle Fred 
and told him that a thief now had pos- 
session of our motor. In a couple of 
days a telegram reached us from Uncle 
Fred. It was short and concise. 

"Serves him right." 
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Foster Grandparents at Brandon 


By Madeleine M. Kunin 
Photographs by Peter Miller 


G IVE Grandma a smile, have you got 
a smile for Grandma today?" The 
white-haired woman in the pink smock 
leaned over the large iron crib and stroked 
the child's pale forehead. Slowly her im- 
passive face registered Grandma's voice. 
"Come, give us a smile/' The voice 
coaxed. With visible effort, the child 
reached out from her limited world. A 
smile appeared; the transformation was as 
dramatic as if she had thrown off the mask 
of tragedy and put on the mask of comedy. 
Another victory. Pam knows Grandma. 


Madeleine May Kunin of Burlington is 
currently a member of the Vermont 
House of Representatwes. She is the 
mother of four children and a graduate of 
the Columbia School ofjournalism. 
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Like other children, she responds to her 
grandmother's affection, but unlike other 
children faryounger than she (Pam is ten), 
she will probably never be able to climb 
out of her crib, learn to speak, feed her- 
self, go to the bathroom, or walk; she 
will always be a child. Pam's world is 
confined to this nursery which contains 
forty identical cribs. Her home is the 
Brandon Training School, a State institu- 
tion for the mentally retarded. 

But Pam is lucky. She has a foster 
grandmother who feeds her, bathes her, 
sings to her and takes her for walks in her 
wheelchair on nice days. She has a grand¬ 
mother who notices each subtle change in 
her health, checks carefully each day to 
see that her clothes are clean and pretty, 
counts each morsel of food she eats (and 


boasts about it), and performs the in- 
numerable tasks which can only be de- 
scribed as labors of love. 

In turn, Pam has been generous to her 
grandmother. She has given her a reason 
to feel needed and loved. The pair form 
what is called at Brandon a "love match," 
a match that was planned and nurtured 
by something as bureaucratic as a federal 
program — the Foster Grandparent pro¬ 
gram — sponsored by ACTION, which 
administers other volunteer programs 
such as the Peace Corps and VISTA. 

The Foster Grandparent program at the 
Brandon Training School, begun in 1966, 
is considered one of the most effective in 
the country. It has succeeded in defying 
society's expectations. The aged and the 
retarded — two members of the human 








family usually regarded as incapable of 
looking after themselves, and, least of all, 
others — have formed a vital bond which 
helps sustain them both. 

The program is madę possible through 
a federal grant of $125,148, with local 
funds bringing the total to approximately 
$150,000. Ranging in age from 60 to 87, the 
53 foster grandparents, including twelve 
grandfathers, receive a stipend of $1.60 
per hour. (Additional funds are being 
sought for 25 morę grandparents.) Work- 
ing in four shifts, they spend a four-hour 
day at the school, five days a week. 
While the financial reward is not the 
major motivation, it helps many of the 
elderly to exist on their limited Social 
Security or retirement pensions. For 
some, it is the difference between having 
meat or having potatoes. 

In addition, foster grandparents receive 
one hot meal a day and free transporta- 
tion. Most take advantage of the door-to- 
door service provided by the special 
Foster Grandparent bus, which is in- 
scribed with the slogan "Let's wear out, 
not rust out." 

Each grandparent "adopts" two chil- 
dren, thereby allowing many of the 155 
children under age 18 at the school to 
participate in the program. The only quali- 











fications are a limited income, a minimum 
age of 60, and an ability to give and 
receive affection. No previous training or 
experience is required. Many grand- 
parents have never been employed before 
in their lives. In human terms, it is im- 
possible to estimate a return on the in- 
vestment madę in the Foster Grand- 
parent program, unless one is willing to 
fix a price on love. 

To an outsider, the relationship be- 
tween grandparents and children requires 
explanation. "Aren't you ever bothered 
by the fact that these children aren't nor- 
mal?" I asked Blanche Phillips, aged 75. 

Grandma Phillips was sitting next to 
Sally, who was tied with a white cloth 
around her middle to her wheel chair so 
that she would not slump over. Her 
hands were heavily bandaged so that she 
would not gag herself. This child's face 
could not project a smile and her rocking 
motion seemed uncontrollable. As the 
grandmother wiped the child's chin 
clean, she replied simply, "She loves me. 

I know she loves me. 

"I don't ever stop to think whether 
she's normal. I don't want to know what's 


wrong with her or look at any records. I 
never had a child of my own. These chil¬ 
dren are morę important to me than if I 
had some. When I wake up feeling sick in 
the morning and wonder if I can get up, I 
just think of her and know I would rather 
be here. I'm happier here than I ever 
was." 

Mrs. Phillips had spent her life on a 
Vermont hill farm. For the last five years 
she has cared for her foster grandchild. 
The progress she has witnessed would 
make hardly a dent on any graph, but at 
the Brandon Training School progress is 
often measured in smali but carefully 
hoarded amounts. 

"When I first came, she could only lie 
down on a pillow in a little bali. Now she 
can sit up. And she eats good for me. I 
know what she likes and what she don't." 
She patted the child's bandaged hands. 
"Her a good girl." 

Grandma Phillips' devotion is not 
unique. Statistics reveal that the absen- 
teenism ratę for foster grandparents is less 
than one percent. Seven years after the 
program's inception, 15 of the original 28 
grandparents remain in the program. 


There are two reasons for leaving: sickness 
or death. 

Raymond M. Mulcahy, superintendent 
of the school, attributes the progranTs at- 
tendance record to the grandparents' 
"total commitment. They know that 
someone is personally waiting for them. 

"Equally important," he added, "they 
know that they're not getting charity." 

"It's hard to tell who benefits morę, the 
grandparents or the children," said Mrs. 
Virginia Heck, administrator of the pro¬ 
gram. "We know that they'll do things 
for the grandparents that they won't do 
for anyone else. We see many minor 
miracles, and we couldn't replace them 
with professional Staff. For example, a 
member of the nursing staff will say that a 
child will die, but the grandmother won't 
let him die. She'll stay with him in the in- 
firmary, feeding him with a medicine 
dropper, hour after hour." 

Mrs. Genevieve Marks, supervisor of 
the grandparents, added, "You can pick 
out the children who have grandparents 
by their eyes; often this is the only way 
they can communicate." 

For some children at the school, even 













this form of communication is not avail- 
able. Ned is a blind boy, aged 14, the 
size of an eight-year-old. His foster grand- 
mother is Lottie Baker, aged 81. As she 
was spooning orange juice into his mouth 
she explained how he recognized her 
presence. "In the morning he'11 pat my 
smock like this. He can tell it's me by the 
feeling. Sometimes I sing 'Mary Had a 
Little Lamb/ and he'll hum with me." 

"Did you find it hard to work here at 
first?" 

"I didn't think I possibly could come. 
This isn't for me, I said. But I didn't have 
a day of sickness in the four years I've 
been here until I broke my hip and had 
to be out from December to June. He al- 
most died while I was gone. You see, he 
was mournin' himself to death." 

When Mrs. Baker first was accepted 
into the program the Staff wondered 
whether this frail elderly woman, with no 
previous experience with children, could 
care for a severely retarded child. "She 
looked like a little scared bird. But today, 
you see her marching down the Street, 
carriage in one hand and cane in the 
other," a staff member said. 

Mrs. Baker, like other new foster 
grandparents, had a 40-hour orientation 
program which gradually introduced her 
all areas of the school. Grandparents are 
encouraged to State their preference for 
the sex and age child they would like to 
have. "We try to match a grandparent 
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with a particular child," Mrs. Marks said, 
"and if the dynamics of love don't occur 
within two weeks, we change them. But 
that's a rare occasion." 

Once established in the program, they 
attend monthly orientation sessions 
which deal with problems as they arise. 
The Staff concerns itself not only with the 
children's welfare but also with that of 
their grandparents, finding adequate 
housing and checking on their health. 
In addition, seasoned grandparents are 
quick to help a beginner deal with 
seizures and feeding problems. 

Like all grandparents, the foster grand¬ 
parents can't resist talking about their 
grandchildren. "When I first got Perry, a 
little blind boy, he was eleven. I had to 
teach him everything," explained Mrs. 
Elizabeth Meiklejohn from Brandon. "He 
used to walk like a little wooden soldier. I 
used to have him practice feeding himself 
in the dining room a half hour before the 
food came. Then I taught him how to 
find the bathroom by feeling the Windows 
and counting the doors in the hall. Now 
he goes bowling once a week, attends a 
special class in Rutland, and plays the 
piano beautifully." 

Grandfathers are no exception. Julius 
Zauchinger, a retired seaman, proudly 
talks about his eight-year-old Johnny. "I 
got him so he could use his hands," he 
pointed out, as Johnny was busy popping 
and putting together a circle of colored 
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"1 love him better than ifhe was 
my own. And I know he likes me. Yve got 
to be sick in bed not to come here ." 











plastic beads. "But the best part is when 
he sees me and shouts, 'Hi grandpa!'" 

When Mr. Zauchinger got up to take his 
boy for a walk in his wheelchair he said, 
"If I didn't have this job, I would be 
sitting on a porch, watching life go by. 
Here I feel that I've accomplished some- 
thing. Come on Johnny, it's time for your 
walk, Grandpa's going to buy you a 
soda." 

A man who never thought he could be a 
grandfather to anyone is Levi Daigle, 73. 
His life used to consist of despondent days 
spent sitting in a cold furnished room. 
Today his world centers on Todd. A 
former woodcutter, Levi is not accus- 
tomed to expressing his feelings with 
words; he doesn't have to. Todd never 
leaves his side. His arm is firmly latched 
around Grandpa's neck and his eyes look 
up at him with a love so undisguised that 
it is almost painful to observe. 

"I love him better than if he was my 
own. And I know he likes me. I got to be 
sick in bed not to come." 

Many grandparents have learned that 
their own worries diminish when they be- 
come involved with their foster grand- 


children. "I don't think about my own 
problems because I don't think I have any 
when I look at this child. After all, Tm 60, 
I've lived my life. When I say my prayers 
at night, I say a special prayer for Joe," 
explained John Arnold, a retired long- 
shoreman. 

Mr. Arnold's greatest hope is that he 
will be allowed to take his Mongoloid 
child home with him for a weekend, a 
privilege sometimes granted to foster 
grandparents after six months. "If I was 
younger I would adopt him. I don't care 
what's wrong with him. They need lov- 
ing, that's the main thing. And if you 
promise them something, you have to 
keep it, and never hit them. They can 
give morę love than other children. What 
they have lost in their minds they gain in 
another way, like a person who loses his 
sight, gets another sense." 

If attachments are so intense between 
grandparents and children, what happens 
when a child goes to a foster home, or 
dies?" Many of the grandparents have lost 
their own loved ones and can accept death 
or loss better than most people," ex- 
plained Mrs. Heck. 


But for William L. Davis, 81, saying 
goodbye today to his grandchild, who was 
going to a foster home, leave-taking was 
obviously painful. Twirling his hat in his 
hands and looking down at his shoes, he 
said, "Tm sorry to see him go. He cried 
when 1 said good-bye to him. 1 knew he 
had to go and wanted to go, and so did 
he. You can't help it, though, you just 
get attached." 

Even the daily good-byes are some¬ 
times difficult, and on weekends — when 
the grandparents are not around — the 
atmosphere at the School is different. On 
a weekday, by four in the afternoon, all 
four shifts of working grandparents have 
departed. Merton Devino, driver of the 
Foster Grandparent bus, is making the last 
of his 70 stops a day, dropping people off 
in Brandon, Chittenden, Forest Dale, 
Rutland and other neighboring towns. 
The pink-smocked ladies and the white- 
haired gentlemen are gone. Brandon 
Training School is another State institution 
for the retarded where children are 
adequately cared for, physically. Love, 
that special form of treatment, will arrive 
again tomorrow on the 7 o'clock bus. ofr 
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COURTHOUSES: 


Studies in Dignity 
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The Newfane Courłhouse has been cited as an ultimałe blending of architecłural styles 


T HE present locations of courthouses in 
Vermont, as well as the actual struc- 
tures themselves, tell the story of the de- 
velopment of government in the State. It is 
a story punctuated by movement, fires, 
and a good deal of faith — characteristics 
which, except the latter, are not ordinarily 
associated with the judicial branch. 

The beginning of the court system in 
Vermont coincides with the dates of in- 
corporation of the various counties. The 
busy years were 1781, when Orange, Rut- 
land, Windham and Windsor were incor- 
porated, and 1792, when Caledonia, 
Essex, Franklin and Orleans counties were 
delineated. Apart from Lamoille, not in- 
corporated until 1835, the county system 
and the basis for today's courts was com- 
plete by 1810, reflecting 40 years of vigor- 
ous settlement and organization. 

Looking at county courthouses now and 
noting their rigid and almost ecclesias- 
tical dignity, it might be surprising to 
learn that the concept of a fixed court 
location was never obligatory for the sys¬ 
tem. Vermont statutes allow the Supreme, 
County and District Courts to be held — 
when necessary — wherever the Court 
Administrator deems adequate. Practi- 
cally speaking, however, court is held in 
the courthouse. And courthouses not only 
have an important location in their towns, 
but they make a significant contribution 
to the local architecture as well. 

This hasn't always been the case. Early 
in Vermont's history, the ratio of court 
cases to population was much smaller 
than today. Court was held in several 
locations and one of the favorites was the 
local inn. This was the case in Addison, 
where court was first held in John 
Deming's Inn and then in Samuel Mat- 
tock's Inn — present site of the Middle- 
bury Inn. In Rutland before 1784, court 
was held in Solomon Bingham's log cabin 
tavern in Tinmouth Flats. In Franklin 
County, Silas (the Baron) Hathaway ap- 
peared so often in court, both as plaintiff 
and defendant, that they might as well 
have changed the sign over his tavern at 
the turn of the 1800s, and madę it the 
courthouse proper. 

Times have certainly changed. In the 
basement of the Rutland County Court¬ 
house today one can still see a sink and 
drain in an unused room where im- 
pounded Prohibition liquor bottles were 
smashed. Yet, there is no necessary con- 
nection between drinking places and the 


David Orrick, a natwe of Kent, England, 
is presently working on his Ph.D. at the 
State University of Nezu York in Albany 
where he received his Masters Degree in 
Criminal Justice. 
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The Windsor County Courthouse in Woodstock 
(left) is Vermont's best known, though the court- 
houses in Middlebury (above) and Milton (below) 
have equal charm. 


law. The "bar" that lawyers refer to is the 
area in the courtroom where those actively 
involved in the lawsuit sit. Often, it is 
separated from the public seats by a raił or 
balustradę, which is frequently one of the 
distinguishing features of the appoint- 
ments in the courtroom. Nevertheless, 
the layman Vermonter, in the earliest days 
at least, might well have been forgiven for 
making a wrong connection. The "bar," 
in those early courtrooms, seemed seldom 
far removed from the area for dispensed 
libation. 

From the results of a survey completed 
for the Supreme Court, a certain basie 
pattern for Vermont courthouses is sug- 
gested. In those situations where a court¬ 
house has morę than one story, the court¬ 
room itself is on the upper floor. This 
makes sound engineering sense: the 
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courtroom needs a fair amount of open 
floor space. This could cause problems if it 
was situated on the lower floor with 
several smali rooms above. As early as 
1829, when the original Addison County 
Courthouse was remodeled, it is elear that 
this layout was considered the most func- 
tional. Remodeling provided a courtroom 
and a consultation room on the upper 
floor, and the Addison Courthouse was 
then considered to be the best suited for its 
purpose in the whole State. But just as 
they tried to be efficient, early Ver- 
monters were also most particular regard- 
ing judicial architecture. As efficient as 
that Addison Court was claimed to be, its 
exterior style had become quite unaccept- 
able by 1844. 

When it was built in 1814, the court¬ 
house had been constructed with an eye 
to accommodating the Legislature, which 
in those days still held its sessions in dif- 
ferent locations around the State. The re¬ 
modeled interior was meant to cope with 

The marble Grand Isle court below is contrasted 
by the traditional Manchester court, above. At 
left is the finely pillared facade ofNewfane. 



























The stark courthouse at Guildhall (above) is a contemporary of inłricately sculpted 
court in Woodstock (righł) and the regally fronted court in St. Albans. 




the problem of very high ceilings, no 
doubt conducive to legislative dignity, 
but an invitation to pneumonia during the 
winter when most of Addison's court 
sessions were held. Making the necessary 
alterations in 1829 cost the princely sum 
of $822.70, of which Middlebury town 
folk contributed $137, and the county the 
rest. In those days there were good 
reasons why townsfolk would contribute 
to a county building; in many counties, 
the courthouse was used for a variety of 
civic and religious functions as well. 

Perhaps there is an Addison secret. The 
county to this day has not had one of its 
courthouses burn down. The same, un- 
happily, cannot be said for Bennington, 
Chittenden, Lamoille, Rutland, Washing¬ 
ton, Windham and Windsor counties, all 
of which have suffered the loss of one or 
morę of their courthouses by fire. 

Vermont courts have quite a burning 
legacy but the lessons of the disasters have 
not always been learned. Particular at- 
tention, for example, had been paid to the 


color scheme on Bennington's first county 
courthouse, not far from the present 
Battle Monument. "The outside is to be 
white, and the courtroom green," the 
specifications said. But it was all nicely 
charred when the courthouse caught fire 
as a result of a stage-handler tending his 
horses with a naked candle early one May 
morning in 1809. It is not elear whether 
there was any insurance on that building, 
but when the second courthouse burned 
in 1846, the Gazełte calmly remarked that 
the loss was $3,000, and "no insurance." 

Washington County holds the record 
for the quickest destruction of a new 
courthouse by fire. Its first brick court¬ 
house, built in 1843, burned down during 
the very first term of court held there. 
Some six months after the addition was 
madę to its replacement, which had been 
put up in 1844, the renovated building 
also burned, leaving only the walls intact. 
The present Washington County Court¬ 
house was built on the exact site of that 
wreckage, with the only difference being 
an additional 22 feet in length. 


Space has always been at a premium in 
these busy buildings. From the histories, 
it is elear that in early days the court¬ 
houses saw a variety of public functions 
held inside, even church services. Public 
buildings were scarce in those times, and 
the fullest use was madę of them. 

Today, the fuli use of the county court¬ 
houses comes from the variety of court 
functions taking place. In many instances, 
the District Court, which handles all but 
the most serious criminal charges, and 
civil suits under $5,000, shares the use of 
the courtroom with the Superior Judges 
holding County Court. And with the 
exception of the Windham Courthouse, 
each county courthouse also accommo- 
dates the Probate Judge for that district. 
Until very recently, with the change in 
structure of the Selective Service system, 
there was an office of that agency of the 
Federal government in the Orange 
County Courthouse. And until just as 
recently, private lawyers had offices in a 
couple of courthouses. That spare rooms 
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are at a premium is a reflection of the 
growing complexity of cases, in both the 
civil and criminal spheres. However, there 
is little pressure today to rebuild court- 
houses or construct new ones. Spectators, 
who used to crowd all jury trials, now find 
other means of entertainment. At the 
same time, the vast majority of criminal 
cases today are disposed of without the 
fuli rigors of a trial. The courthouses are 
far less public than they once were and 
removed from the center of local life. 

Because there is no great incentive to re¬ 
build, and because, with the advent of 
better maintenance and heating methods, 
the courthouses have mostly survived 
ravage by fire and simple decay, several 
of the courthouses now datę back a long 
way. 

Built of Isle La Motte marble, the Grand 
Isle County Courthouse, with its fine view 
out over Lakę Champlain, was construct- 
ed in 1824. WindhanTs earliest court¬ 
house, constructed in 1766 when Chester 
was the shire town, was described as a 
"rude hut." The same cannot be said of 
the present Windham County Courthouse 
in Newfane, built in 1825. (See the cover 
of Vermont Life Autumn 1953.) With its 
English Georgian cupola above a Greek 
revival portico, the dominating features of 
an otherwise typical colonial building, the 
courthouse is probably as beautiful a 
mixture of styles as one could wish to see 
in a judicial building. But perhaps the 
famę rightly attached to Newfane has 
tended to overshadow the rest of Ver- 
mont's courthouses. Discussion of them 
as structures is noticeably absent from 
historical and architectural texts about 
Vermont. 

Even if it is possible to describe a basie 
model for a courthouse, to which they 
largely conform, the charm of the State's 
courthouses lies as much in their variety 
as in any common trait. In size, the rangę 
is considerable. 

There is the single story structure at 
Guildhall, which, like Newfane, retains its 
status as shire town in place of morę 
populous, possibly morę important towns 
in the same county. Compare these with 
the lofty buildings for Chittenden and 
Rutland counties, both of which have 
upper floors which used to contain jury 
dormitory rooms — a tribute to those 
times when a set of jury trials could 
keep the panel in court for many days in 
the face of inclement weather. 

The previous Chittenden County 
Courthouse stood on land leased to the 
county "as long as wood grows and water 
runs." That was only until 1873, it would 
appear, when the present courthouse was 


built on different land. This morę recent 
building, a handsome structure of cut and 
hammered stone, has largely eschewed 
the use of wood on the exterior. But per¬ 
haps some concession has been madę to 
the immortality of the lease. Right behind 
the bar-rail in the courtroom is a water 
fountain. We know of no other court¬ 
room, anywhere, with such a feature. (Or 
could it be a provision in case of yet an- 
other fire?) 

White is the predominant color of the 
courthouse exteriors, seen on the oldest 
and newest structures. It offers a clean 
facade to the buildings in the warm 
months which could be hard to match 
with another hue. However, the reverse 
is also true and white courthouses, such 
as Chelsea and Guildhall, set at the back 
of commons, all but disappear when that 
lawn frontispiece is deep in snów. 

Some of the earlier courthouses have 
ended their days serving non-judicial 
functions. An early courthouse in Mid- 
dlebury became the Hall for the Addison 
Fair Grounds. In perhaps the grandest 
exit, the Danville Courthouse, which had 
served Caledonia County in the days be- 
fore 1856, when St. Johnsbury became 
shire town, burned spectacularly in the 
great fire of May 9, 1889. That courthouse 
may well have seen Vermont's most 
vigorous trial, the famous "Groton Bank" 
trial of 1850. After the verdict, one of the 
convicted defendants stabbed the State's 
Attorney in the neck. (The official, for- 
tunately, lived on to the good age of 83.) 
Soon after the trial, and before the move 
of the court to St. Johnsbury, the court was 
physically raised one story, and a town 


hall built underneath. By contrast, the St. 
Johnsbury courthouse is built on a former 
burial ground, making the monument 
outside, to St. Johnsbury sons killed in the 
Civil War, seem almost superfluous. 

The other use of the Bennington County 
Courthouse in Manchester, which still 
stands and is used for court purposes, is 
perhaps as appropriate as any. Until 1896, 
the Roman Catholics in Manchester had 
no church for worship. Before then, the 
courthouse was used for confessions. 

Extra courthouses may have to be built 
in years to come to accommodate the ex- 
panding caseloads. In Burlington, a new 
State Office Building exists with the 
District Court at its hub. This is the first 
time a building has been constructed with 
the District Court in mind. At St. Albans, 
the court quarters have been remodeled 
recently in what was once the old Federal 
Building. These two courtrooms suggest 
what the courtroom of the futurę may be 
like. The Burlington District Courtroom 
has no Windows to make for consistent 
lighting, heating, and air-conditioning. 
Nor is the judge's bench in the very 
center and rear of the room as is tradi- 
tional. These are the changes which 
happen, inevitably, as the courts keep as 
much in step as possible with modern 
technological and procedural aids to court 
processes. 

Such changes can never diminish the 
charms of the existing courthouses as 
buildings. Whether these buildings end 
their days as courthouses or not, they will 
always represent the dignity judicial sur- 
roundings should possess, and the 
independence of appearance one would 
associate with anything in Yermont. 


This reporter's desk at Guildhall has survived a century of progress. 
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NOTĘ: Ali dates are inclusiue. This data was compiled last winter, so is subject to change and is 
not complete. Write Events Department , Vermont Deuelopment Agency , Montpelier 05602 , for detailed 
Information, supplementary list and highway map. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 

Year 'Round: Bennington Benn. Gallery 10-5; 
St. Johnsbury Atheneum Art Gallery Mon.- 
Sat. 10-5; Museum & Planetarium 9-4:30, 
Sun. 1-5; Montpelier Wood Art Gallery; Vt. 
Hist. Soc. Mus. Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30, July-Aug. 
Sat.-Sun. 1-4:30; Northfield Norwich Uni- 
versity Museum; Burlington Fleming Mus. 
8:30-4:30; Woodstock Gallery 2, Fine Arts 
specializing in Vt. artists 10-5 exc. Sun.; 
Montgomery Ctr. Cold Hollow Gallery 10-6 
daily, closed Tues. & Wed.; Springfield Art 
& Hist. Soc. Mon.-Fri. 12-4:30; Ludlow Black 
River Academy 1-5 daily; Middlebury Frog 
Hollow Craft Ctr. Mon-Sat. 10-5; Lakę 
Champlain Ferry Schedules available at gas 
station, Info. Booths & Vt. Dev. Agency 
To First Snów: Stowe Mt. Mansfield Toll Rd. 

To Dec. 1: So. Royalton Joseph Smith Mem. 8- 
6 

To Nov. 3: Shoreham Ferry to Ticonderoga 
To Nov. 1: Bennington Museum, Benn. Battle 
Monument 

To Oct. 31: Graniteville Quarry Tours 8-3:30, 
Craft Center, Train Ride; Shaftsbury Top- 
ping Tavern Mus. daily 10-5 exc. Mon., Sun. 

1- 5 

To Oct. 26: Woodstock Dana House 10-5, Sun. 

2- 5 

To Oct. 25: St. Johnsbury Mapie Museum 8-5, 
Sat. & Sun. 9-5 

To Oct. 21: Rutland Chaffee Art Center 10-5 
Exc. Sundays; Proctor Vt. Marble Exhibit 9-6 
daily 

To Oct. 15: Windsor Old Constitution House 
daily exc. Mon.; Shelburne Museum 9-5; 
Woodstock Ottauquechee DAR Mus. Mon.- 
Sat. 2-4; Proctor Wilson's Castle 8-6; No. 
Bennington Gov. McCullough Mansion 
daily exc. Tues. & Sat. 10-4; Brownington 
Old Stone House Mus. 9-5; Addison Gen. 
John Strong DAR Mansion 10-5; Middle¬ 
bury Sheldon Mus. Daily exc. Sun. 10-5 
To Oct. 13: Manchester So. Vt. Art Ctr. daily 
exc. Mon. 10-5, Sun. 1-5 
To Oct. 12: Vermont State Parks 10-9 
June 15-Sept. 30: Weathersfield Ctr. Hist. Soc. 
Mus. Wed.-Sun. 2-5 

June 29-Oct. 15: Chester Art Gallery 1-5 exc. 
Mondays 

June 28-Oct. 14: Killington Gondola & Chair 
Lift rides 9:30-6 

July 4-Sept. 2: Calais Kent Tavern Museum 
daily exc. Mon. 1-5; Grand Isle Hyde Log 
Cabin 10:30-5 

July & Aug.: Chester Depot Dawson Grist 
Mili Gallery; Warren Gondola Lift 10-5; Peru 
Bromley Chair Lift 9-5 (Also during foliage 
season) 


RECURRING EVENTS 

May 25-Aug. 31: Lakę Bomoseen Sailing races 
every weekend 

May 30-Oct. 14: Grafton Hist. Soc. Mus. Sat. 
& Sun. July & Aug., Sats. June, Sept., Oct. 
2:30-4:30; Newfane Windham Cty. Hist. 
Museum Suns. & holidays 2:30-5:30 

June 15-Oct. 15: Arlington Library Book Sale 
Fri. & Sat. 10-5 

June 15-Aug. 25: Middlebury College Mead 
Chapel weekly concerts 8 p.m. 

June 19-July 31: Shelburne Museum Lectures 
Wed. 8 p.m. aboardS.S. Ticonderoga 

June 27-Sept. 1: Dorset Caravan Theater, 
Dorset Playhouse 8:30 exc. Mondays 

June 30-Sept. 1: Brookfield Ctr. Hist. Soc. 
Open House, Suns. 2-5 

July & Aug.: Bellows Falls Adams Old Stone 
Grist Mili Museum Sat. & Sun. 2-4 

July 1-Aug. 24: Ludlow Fletcher Farm Craft 
School 9-4 

July 3-Sept. 1: Killington Summer Playhouse 
Wed.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. 

July 6-Aug. 10: West Charleston Camp Winape 
Band Concerts Sats. 7:30 p.m. 

July 6-Aug. 11: Marlboro Musie Festival Con¬ 
certs Sats. 8:30, Sun. 3:00, Fridays July 26, 
Aug. 2 & 9, 8:30 p.m. 

July 11-Aug. 29: Hardwick Craftsbury Cham- 
ber Players, Hardwick Town House, Thurs- 
days 8:30 p.m. 

July 14-Aug. 25: E. Burkę Burklyn Concerts 
Suns. 3 p.m. 

July 21-Aug. 3: Burlington Vt. Mozart Festival, 
for further info. contact Lane Series Office, 
Waterman Bldg., UVM 



A hillside in East Orange vda 


Compiled by Penny Candy 


July 26-Aug. 10: Brandon Library Book Sale 
10-4 exc. Sundays 

July 27-Oct. 5: Killington Arts & Crafts Bazaar 
10-4 

July 28-Aug. 25: Poultney Band Concerts 
Sundays 8 p.m. 

Aug. 11, 14, 17, 21, 24: Johnson State College, 
Chamber Musie Concerts, Dibden Audi- 
torium 8:15 p.m. 

LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
JUNE 

15: Arlington Garden Club Flower Show & 
Lunch 12-2, Fisher Ele. School 
20: So. Hero Cong. Church Chicken Pie Sup- 
per 5 & 6:30 

25: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on 
26: Plymouth Strawberry Festival Supper 6-8, 
Fireman's Hall 

27: Londonderry Strawberry Festival Supper 
5-7, Second Cong. Church 

JULY 

4: East Corinth Auction 10 a.m., Chicken Bar- 
becue 12:30, Chicken Pie Supper 5; Newfane 
Paradę 10 a.m., Chicken Barbecue 1 p.m. 

5: Newfane Box Supper 6:30, Williamsville 
Grange Hall, Street Dance following. 

6: Newfane Antique Auction 10 a.m., Church 
Supper 5-7, Błock Dance 8, Fireworks 10:30; 
Shrewsbury Ctr. Ham Supper 5:30 Town 
Hall; Grafton Strawberry Supper 5:30, 6:30, 
7:30; Georgia Ctr. Bazaar 3, Supper 5 & 6, 
Auction 7 

9: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 
10: Morgan Sugar on Snów Supper 5, 6, 7 
11: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 
7, St. MichaeFs Hall; Woodstock Episcopal 
Church Fair & Lunch 10:30-3 
13: E. Arlington Bailey Hall, Bazaar 2, Smor- 
gasbord Supper 6; Bradford Tri-Church 
Bazaar 10 a.m., Supper 5:30; Marshfield 
Buffet Supper 5 on 

17: Post Mills Summer Sale 11-2:30, Lunch 
12 & 1 p.m. 

18: So. Ryegate Smorgasbord 5 on; Georgia 
Plain Bazaar & Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7 
23: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 
25: So. Hero Ham Supper 5 & 6:30, Cong. Ch. 

AUGUST 

3: W. Newbury Buffet Supper 5-7; Greens¬ 
boro Bend Bazaar & Supper 5 on 
4: Greensboro Bend Stannard Old Home Sun- 
day, Dinner noon Methodist Church vestry; 
Walden Firemen's Barbecue & Auction 12 
noon 
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6: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30; Brandon 
Smorgasbord 5:30 Congregational Church 
10: Chester St. Luke's Church Buffet Supper 
5 & 6:30; Concord Community Church 
Smorgasbord Supper 5:30 on 
11: Sheffield Old Home Day 10:45, Dinner 
at noon 

14: No. Thetford Summer Sale 11-3, Lunch 
12-1:30 p.m. 

15: So. Royalton Smorgasbord 6, United Ch.; 
Isle La Motte Old Home Day Chicken Pie 
Dinner 5, 6, 7 & 8 
20: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 
21: Bamet Ctr. Church Supper 5, 6:15, 7:15, 
Reserv. 633-2681 

22: Tyson Church Bazaar 2 p.m., Supper 5 
p.m.; So. Hero Turkey Supper 5 & 6:30 
Cong. Church 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
JUNE 

1: Barre Auditorium 4-H State Day 11-3 

1- 2: Enosburg Falls Vt. Dairy Festival, Sat. 10 
a.m.-12 p.m., Sun. 11-6 

8: Windsor Country Fair on the Common 11 
a.m.-8 p.m. 

15: So. Woodstock Alumni Day Paradę 

15- 16: So. Woodstock GMHA Morgan Horse 
Show 8-5; Barton Annual Fun-O-Rama, 
Orleans County Fairgrounds 

16: Bellows Falls Alumni Paradę 1 p.m. 

16- 18: Fairlee Vt. State Open Golf Tourn. Lakę 
Morey Country Club, all day 

21-23: Bennington Craft Fair, Mt. Anthony 
High School 10-6 

27-28: Weathersfield Ctr. Antique Show & 
Sale 10-8 p.m. 

30: Randolph Jr. Horse Show & Gymkhana; 
E. Burkę Chamber Musie Concert, Burklyn 
Hall 3 p.m. 

JULY 

1: Middlebury Mem. Field House, Vt. Sym- 
phony Orchestra 8:15 p.m. 

2- 4: Bristol Country A-Fair 2-7, 4th Paradę 10 
a.m. 

3- 4: Woodstock 4th July Celebration, fireworks 
both nights 

4: Warren 4th July Paradę 10; Northfield Auc- 
tion, St. Mary's Church all day; No. Dan- 
ville 4th Celebration day & evening; Cam¬ 
bridge 4th July Paradę 9:30; Rutland Fair¬ 
grounds 4th July Celebration, Concert & 
fireworks 8 p.m.; Randolph 4th July Cele¬ 
bration, paradę, art & flower shows; Saxtons 
River 4th Celeb. all day; Windsor Blue Mt. 
Club Horse Show 9:30 a.m. 

4- 6: Newfane Bi-Centennial Celebration 

5- 7 & 14: Middletown Springs Mini-Mart 10-4 
p.m. 

6: Brandon Cong. Church Summer Bazaar 11- 
4; Middlebury Peasant Market 9-4; Crafts- 
bury Common Antiques & Uniques Festival 
10-5 

6- 7: E. Burkę Vt. Arts & Crafts Fair, Burklyn 
Hall, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 11-6 

7: Brattleboro Horse Show, Upper Dummers- 
ton Road 9 a.m. on 

11: E. Corinth Flea Market 10-6 


12: W. Woodstock Dog Show 9-6; Townshend 
Annual Summer sale 3 p.m. 

12-13: Norwich Fair Fri. 6-10, Sat. 10-10 

12-14: Essex Jct. Horse Show 4-9 p.m. Fri., 
8 a.m. on Sat. & Sun. 

13: Winooski Champlain Valley Kennel Club 
Dog Show 9-6, Camp Johnson; Chelsea 
North Common, Flea Market & Book Sale 
10-4 p.m.; Killington Foot Race to Killington 
Peak Summit 2 p.m. 

14: Stowe Route #108 Dog Show 9-6; Calais 
Old West Church Service 2 p.m. 

16- 18: St. Johnsbury Passumpsic Valley Guild 
Arts & Crafts Fair 10-9 Tues., 9:30-9 Wed., 
9:30-6 Thurs.; Rutland Country Club, N.E. 
Women's Golf Tournament 

17: Addison John Strong DAR Mansion Auc- 
tion, Food Sale & Lunch 10 a.m.; Middle¬ 
bury Homes Tour, tickets sold at Middle¬ 
bury Inn 1 p.m.; Irasburg Church Fair 2 on 

17- 18: No. Hero Antiques Show & Sale 10-9 
Wed., 10-6 Thurs. 

20: Waitsfield Mad River Arts & Crafts Fair 
10-5, Elementary School Rte. 100; Pittsford 
Hayseed's Holiday Church Fair, 11-11, 
Cong. Ch. lawn; So. Wallingford Children's 
Fair 1-5, lunch noon 

20-21: E. Bethel Community Church Sesqui- 
centennial 

24-26: Woodstock Antiques Fair & Sale, Rec- 
reation Ctr. 11-9; Newbury Cracker Barrel 
Bazaar all day, supper each night 5:30 on 

24- 28: Swanton Summer Festival days & eve. 

25: Cambridge United Church Lawn Party, 

Sugar-On-Snow, Band Concert 4 p.m. on 

25- 26: Weathersfield Ctr. Hist. Soc. Craft 
Show 10-6 p.m. 

26- 27: Woodstock Rotary Carnival, Vail Field 

5-11 p.m. 

26- 28: Bradford Fair Grounds, Conn. Valley 
Fair & Horse Show 12 on 

27: Woodstock Antique Flea Market 10-4; 
Northfield Norwich U. Slavic Festival, Dole 
Auditorium 8 p.m.; Williamsville Church 
Fair & Food Sale, Church Lawn 1-4 p.m. 

27- 28: Rutland Pico Peak Crafts Fair with 
demonstrations 10-5 p.m. 

28: Calais Old West Church Service 2 p.m.; 



Country Auction vda 


Richmond Old Round Church Pilgrimage 
11 a.m. 

30-Aug. 2: Manchester Ctr. Antique Show, 
School Gym, 1-10 p.m. exc. Fri. 1-6 p.m. 

AUGUST 

1: Craftsbury United Church Sale 2-5 

1- 4: Middlebury Frog Hollow Crafts Festival 

10- 8; Manchester Vt. Open Backgammon 
Championship, Pałace Hotel 

2: Canaan Methodist Ch. Bazaar 6-10 p.m. 

2- 4: So. Woodstock GMHA Horse Show 

3: Townshend Grace Cottage Hosp. Fair Day 
11 a.m.-9 p.m.; Newport Arts & Crafts Fair 

11- 7, Municipal Bldg.; Woodstock Uni- 
versalist Ch. Fair 10:30-4; Springfield Wind¬ 
sor Cty. Field Day, Barlow Farm, Barbecue 

3- 4: Waterbury Ctr. Washington Cty. Field 
Days 10-5, Perry Hill Farm 

5-7: Springfield Vt. State Women's Amateur 
Golf, Crown Pt. Country Club 
6: Thetford Fair 2-5, Thetford Hill Common 
7: Dorset Church Fair 1:30-5; Morgan Bazaar & 
Tea 2 p.m., Hattan Memoriał School 

7- 9: Burlington St. Mark's Antiques Show & 
Sale 11-10, Fri. 11-5, St. Mark's Family Ctr. 

8: So. Hero Summer Bazaar 1:30-4 p.m. 

8- 10: Stowe Elementary School Craft Show & 
Sale 

8-11: New Haven Addison Cty. Fair & Field 
Days 9 a.m.-midnight, Rte. 17 
10: Lakę Bomoseen Championship Sailing 
Races; Chelsea Old-Time Fiddling Contest 8 
p.m. Chelsea Mem. Gym; White River Jct. 
St. PauLs Episcopal Ch. Bargain Bin, 9:30-4; 
Killington Foot Race to Summit 2 p.m.; 
Jeffersonville 2nd Cong. Church Arts & 
Crafts Festival; Grafton White Church, Yan- 
kee Małe Chorus 8 p.m. 

11: Guilford Christ Ch. Old Home Sun. 10:30; 
Randolph Horse Show; Bennington An- 
tiques Flea Market 9-6; Weathersfield An¬ 
nual Pilgrimage Service 3 p.m. 

12: Burlington 4-H State Dairy Day 9-2, Fitz- 
simmons Arena 

13: Calais Old West Church Service 2 p.m. 

14: Bristol Food Sale 7-9:30 p.m. Bristol Park; 
Danville Community Fair day & eve. 

15- 17: Wallingford Antique Show 10-8, So. 
Wallingford Grange Hall, supper & snack 
bar 

16- 18: Stowe Antique & Classic Car Rally 

17: W. Bridgewater Farm & Wilderness Camps 
Fair 2-5 p.m.; Sharon Old HomeDay 10 on 

17- 24: Hyde Park Lamoille Cty. Players, Hello 
Doiły Sat.-Sat. 8:30 exc. Mon. 

21: Cabot United Church Fair 11:30-4 p.m. 

21- 22: Newport Ruth R. Jones Women's Golf 
Tournament, Newport Country Club 

22- 25: Lyndonville Caledonia Cty. Fair day & 
evening 

24: Killington Bicycle Race to Gondola Base, 
open to public 2 p.m. 

25: Windsor Blue Mt. Club Horse Show 9:30 

26- 31: Essex Jct. Champlain Valley Exposition 

9-midnight 

27- 31: So. Woodstock GMHA 100 Mile Trail 
Ride 

31: Lakę Bomoseen Bellerose Mem. Sailing 
Races 
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Vermont Inns: 

Sonnenberg 

Haus 

By Frank Lieberman 
Photographed by Sherman Howe, Jr. 

For the last four years, Vermont Life's designer and resident gourmet 
has devoted this page to the subject of food: including recipes indige- 
nous to the area as well as occasional imports. Commencing this issue 
— and continuing as long as it seems a good notion — Frank Lieber¬ 
man will discuss the cuisine and ambiance ofoarious Vermont restau- 
rants and inns which he finds noteworthy. The choice of place will be, 
in some cases, oboious. In others, it will be arbitrary. One man's meat 
after all is often another man's poisson. — Ed. 

T HOSE of us who are deeply pessimistic about practically 
everything tend to compensate by being overly optimistic 
whenever possible. As concerns cooking, however, experience 
has taught me to stick with pessimism. Despite this I have been 
known from time to time to express enthusiasm for some inn or 
restaurant where I have been "properly treated." 

That careful little phrase is loaded. 

It means, simply, that the place itself is attractive and nicely 
set, that the interior aspect is equally attractive, that the chef 
really can cook, that the service and servitors enhance the meal 
and that there are good wines available with some, at least, at 
reasonable prices. 

Needless to say, the number of such places is strictly limited. 
This is as true of Vermont as it is anywhere (in all of France only 
sixteen restaurants are given top rating in that country's gour¬ 
met bibie, the Guide Michelin), but I am pleased to report that 
I recently fared very nicely one evening at Sonnenberg Haus, a 
mile and a half east of Barnard. 

It's an old house, built in the 1830's. Sinclair Lewis and his 
journalist wife, Dorothy Thompson, lived there for many years 
and in 1965 it was purchased by a Philadelphia builder, Hans 
Kurash, who has slowly developed the property. There are now 
comfortable houses tucked into the tree-covered hillside, a 
private lakę for summer swimming and a smali, carefully 
tended ski area with a Poma lift for the winter. 

For me, however, the main attraction is the restaurant, run by 
Kurash's daughter Fay, and her Swiss-bom husband and chef, 
Sepp Schenker. 

Like their staff, Fay and Sepp are young. He's just 31, she's in 
her early 20's. Thanks to Sepp's training, Sonnenberg is run in 
exemplary fashion and it is very nice indeed to find this sort of 
establishment in an area of such rural beauty. 

With the restaurant and a few comfortably furnished guest 
rooms, the old house sits at the head of a cozy valley sloping 
south to Mt. Ascutney, some thirty miles away. One enters a 
large, high-ceilinged room with a huge window framing the 
lovely view. There's a fireplace for chilly evenings, comfortable 
chairs and smali tables for those who enjoy a drink before, or 


after, dinner and a few dining tables as well. Adjoining is the 
dining room itself, where large Windows also face the view. 
White ceilings and walls contrast with old brown beams and 
comfortably cushioned wooden chairs. The tables are spacious, 
the napery spotless, the silver and glass actually glisten! Each 
table has a smali posy of fresh flowers, candles, and something 
I especially like, its own pepper mili. 

One is not rushed here and, sińce no morę than forty or fifty 
diners are served in one evening (lunch is not served) it is wise to 
reserve a table well in advance. Dinners include juice, soup, 
main course with vegetables, salad, dessert, cheese and coffee. 
Prices rangę from $8.50 to $13.00 or so, depending on one's 
choice of the main course. 

Fay and Sepp met in Bermuda where he was second chef at 
Cambridge Beaches Hotel. At that time Fay had no particular 
interest in restaurants but that changed with Sepp, who taught 
her to appreciate the niceties of dining and all its aspects. 

He learned his trade in the traditional Swiss fashion. 
Discussing the problem of what to do after graduation, Sepp's 
father reminded him that once, when he was eight or nine, he 
had said, "If I don't get a wife who can cook as good as Mutti 
Tm going to have to become a cook myself." The idea appealed 
and so he decided to become a chef. 

First came a year in a hotel on Lakę Neuchatel, working as 
"kitchen porter," the servant who performs all the lowliest 
tasks, hardly even being allowed to peel a potato! This was 
followed by two and a half years as an apprentice at a fine 
restaurant in Olten, near Basek Here he worked some 50 hours a 
week in the kitchen plus another 12 to 14 at Trade School, 
studying French, English and restaurant management. 

Then came a year as "commi," low-man on the kitchen staff of 
a large hotel in the Engadine and finally, after military service, he 
set off on his own, working his way up, cooking in hotels and 
restaurants in Switzerland, Spain, the Isle of Jersey, England 
and finally Bermuda. He spent six years there, at Cambridge 
Beaches, where he and Fay met. Shortly after their marriage he 
became head chef. 

In the ensuing year, Sepp had interesting offers from several 
European establishments, but after a trip to Vermont he and Fay 
decided to open their own place in Barnard. Like many another 
European chef, Seppmoved to an attractive, if comparatively re- 
mote area, secure in the knowledge that good cooking will attract 
a faithful following and that no advertising can beat word of 
mouth and the contented tummy! 

Sonnenberg Haus served its first dinner in December, 1972. In 
its first year and a half it has achieved a fine reputation and now 
has a sizeable area-clientele. The cooking is outstanding and the 
service a pleasure. Fay is responsible for training the waitresses, 
all local girls, instilling in them the pride and pleasure to be taken 
in the performance of their art. 

I feel as strongly about the importance of service as I do about 
cooking. It is just not possible to have a top notch restaurant 
without proper service. A good waiter performs his job with 
skill and grace, presenting and enhancing the chefs efforts to the 
heightened pleasure of the diner. Contrariwise, there are few 
fates worse than being delivered into the hands of a waiter who 
doesn't know his job and, worse, doesn't give a damn about it. 

The menus at Sonnenberg are mostly based on classic 
European cuisine with great emphasis placed on freshly cooked 
food. A few dishes (duck with orange, for instance) can be pre- 
pared ahead of time but as far as possible all fish, meats and 
vegetables are cooked to order. In summer, some of the vegeta- 
bles come from Sepp's own garden, the rest from a nearby farm. 
Meats and fish come from Boston. Except for tomato pastę, 
chocolate syrup and the like, nothing comes from cans. 
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Built in the 1830’s, Sonnenberg Haus was once the home of Sinclair Lewis. photo by Sepp Schenker 




Gazpacho, above, at Sonnenberg Haus 
is a blend of garden-fresh oegetables and 
spices. At left, the author's fuli meal. 
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Chef Sepp Schenker 
applies finishing 
touches to one of 
his pastry specialties. 


Like all good cooks Sepp experiments with the traditional 
dishes. Some of the results appear on the menu from time to 
time. His Coquille a la modę du Chef, for instance; scallops, lightly 
breaded, sauteed in butter and served with his own piquant 
tartar sauce, or Curried Sole , an exotic favorite, cooked with pine- 
apple and banana. Supreme de Volaille Valois (boned breast of 
chicken), simple but delicious, is another result of his experi- 
mentation. 

And then there are the pastries and the cakes. I have spent 
hours wondering why it is that the Swiss are so good at sweets. 
Now I accept it as one of the facts of life, they just are! Black 
Forest cake, Baked Alaska, Pears Suchard and Creme Jamaica 
(bananas marinated in a special brandy mixture, served in a 
creamy sauce) are favorite standbys and there is always a large 
bowl of fresh fruit compote, lightly flavored with Kirsch if the 
diner wishes. Finally, cafe filtre is available for those who, like 
me, feel that an extraordinary meal should not end with 
ordinary coffee. 

Thinking that it would be pleasant to share with you, dear 
reader, the dinner I recently enjoyed at his Inn, chef Sepp 
Schenker has kindly provided the following recipes: 


GAZPACHO, FARM STYLE (6 to 8 cups) 


2 med. tomatoes 
1 med. cucumber 
med. onion 
Va med. green pepper 
4 pitted green olives 
1 clove garlic 


1 Tbspn chopped parsley 
X A cup cider yinegar 
3 cups cold zoater 
V* tspn salt 
dash Worcestershire 
dash w hit e pepper 

croutons 


Peel and seed the cucumber. Chop all ingredients fairly fine. 
Onion should be minced and the garlic mashed and minced as 
well. Mix all together with the water and yinegar and chill over- 
night. When serving top each well-chilled cup with a few drops 
of good olive oil and croutons. 


SUPREME DE VOLAILLE VALOIS 

Each serving requires one whole breast of chicken. Remove en- 
tire breast from chicken; do not separate the two parts. Remove 
skin. Salt both sides lightly, dust cut sides with flour, add 1 
Tbspn garlic butter and fold the two sides neatly together. Dust 
outside with flour, dip into beaten egg, then roli in breadcrumbs. 
Fry in mixture of half butter and half peanut oil, about 8 to 10 
minutes, depending on thickness. Meat is done when it springs 
back quickly when pressed in with finger. Serve with pat of: 


GARLIC BUTTER 

1 Ib salted butter juice 1 lemon 

2 large cloves garlic 1 Tbspn prepared mustard 

1 Tbspn chopped parsley 1 tspn Worcestershire sauce 

V 2 tspn ground white pepper 

Mix all well together and form into roli approximately 2 Vi inches 
in diameter. Roli in foil and chill overnight. Keeps well fora long 
time. Can be frozen. 

With the chicken Sepp likes to serve fresh green vegetables, 
tomato halves grilled with bits of bacon and grated cheese and: 

POMMES WILLIAMS 

"Williams" is the unlikely name of a smali Swiss pear; mashed 
potatoes are formed to resemble them and are a feature of this 
restaurant. 

Cook 4 or 5 good sized potatoes and mash with a raw egg 
yolk, 1 Tbspn butter, salt, pepper and a dash of nutmeg. 
Mixture should be fairly stiff. If too thin to hołd form thicken 
with a little dehydrated mashed potato mix while still very hot. 

When just cool enough to handle form into smali pear shapes, 
just big enough to fili hands comfortably. Chill an hour or so to 
firm up. Coat with flour by rolling in floured fiat baking tin, then 
coat with mixture of 2 A beaten egg, x /3 milk. Drain well in 
colander, then roli in bread crumbs. Insert "stems" madę of 
carrot slices and deep fry in medium hot oil until nicely browned. 
Let drain a minutę or so before serving. 

LEMON CAKE 

2 whole eggs DA oz flour 

2 egg yolks 1 X A oz corn starch 

2Vi oz sugar DA oz melted butter 

finely grated peel lemon 

Put eggs, egg yolks and sugar in top of double boiler, over , not 
touching, boiling water. Whip yigorously until it gets just hot 
enough to touch. It should look like partially whipped cream and 
still be slightly runny. 

Put immediately into mixer and blend at high speed until it 
cools to room temperaturę, about 10 minutes. 

In separate bowl sift together flour, corn starch and grated 
lemon peel. Fold into the egg mixture, then fold in the melted 
butter. Pour into a 9 inch spring form and bakę in preheated 
325° oven 25 to 30 minutes. Cake is done when it springs back to 
form when gently pushed in. Remove from spring form and 
while it cools make following syrup; 

Boil rapidly X A cup water, 3 oz sugar and juice of 2 large lemons 
for 5 minutes. Let it cool, then cut cake in half, moisten cut sides 
of the two slices with 2 A of the syrup, using pastry brush. 

Sprinkle 1 oz gelatine on 2 Tbspn cold water in smali pan. 
Melt by heating smali pan in larger pan of boiling water, stirring 
until smooth. Let cool to luke-warm, keep tightly covered to 
avoid forming skin. 

To 8 oz of prepared whipped topping such as Cool-Whip, add 
remaining V 3 of the lemon syrup. Beat lightly, then add gelatine. 
Trick; avoid gelatine forming strings by pouring it into middle of 
beaten topping, then whip rapidly and briefly until smooth. 

Immediately spread 3 A of an inch of this topping on bottom 
layer of cake, add second half of cake and cover top and sides 
with rest of topping. If you wish, coat sides with ground roasted 
almonds. Decorate top with a chocolate tree using commercial 
chocolate syrup in a small-nozzled piping bag. Cut thin lemon 
peel into lemon shapes and hang from branches. Make leaves 
using smali mint leaves. Chill cake at least 3 hours before 
serving. 
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Termonts CNatural Areas-. Part 5 

By Louise and Ottar Indridason 
Photographedby Ottar Indridason 


B OGS are a feature of the northern 
latitudes, found most abundantly in 
the areas which were once covered by 
Continental ice, both in northern North 
America and Eurasia. They generally form 
in stagnant water such as abandoned river 
channels (often called oxbows) and deep 
ponds or kettleholes where massive rem- 
nants of ice melted on the site. 

Because of limited water circulation, 
bog waters are cold and contain little free 
oxygen. Inorganic materials have no way 
to enter the waters, and eventually the 
ponds fili in with remnants of plant life 
forms. These remnants decay very slowly, 
sińce the organisms which normally pro- 
mote such decomposition are limited in 
the low-oxygen environment. The vegeta- 
ble debris eventually turns into peat 
which gives off humic acid, staining the 
water with a golden tint. At the same 
time, peat holds the nutrient salts which 
normally exist in fresh waters, making a 
bog pond quite sterile. 

The bog is an "odd man out" among 
natural features. It is an unusual com- 

0\Tolly lioy 

Carefully hidden away in a long linę of 
swamps and bogs in the Stowe valley, 
Molly Bog is not easy to find. It is located 
outside Morristown and belongs to the 
University of Vermont. It is a sphagnum 
bog, with a dark velvet, three-acre pond 
at its center. The open area, which in- 
cludes the pond and the surrounding 
quaking bog mat, covers some 20 acres. 
Many characteristic bog shrubs, such as 
leatherleaf and sweetgale, grow on the 
mat, making a dense tangle of vegeta- 
tion. Other plants grow in scattered 
colonies, including bog-rosemary, bog- 
laurel and blueberries. The Southern 
twayblade, a delicate orchid which grows 
in the Molly Bog, is known in only one 
other Vermont location. Hare's-tail, rosę 
pogonią and grass-pink are also found, 
along with pitcher-plants and sundew, 
both insect-eating plants. 

Surrounding the mat area and standing 
tali above it on all sides is the bog forest. 


bination of water, vegetation and some- 
thing in-between, on its way to becoming 
dry land. The bog's pond contains anaer- 
obes, which are micro-organisms able to 
live without oxygen, but other aquatic 
life is scarce. The number of plant species 
able to accept the bog conditions are also 
relatively few. One of the most con- 
spicuous of these is the yellow pond lily, 
which floats so gracefully on the waters 
while its long stems are rooted far below 
in the bottom of the pond. 

Several other plants find conditions in 
bogs tolerable, including some members 
of the heath family. Many of these send 
branches out over the water, and become 
interwoven to an astonishing degree, 
making a close tangle which appears to be 
firm ground. Several types of sphagnum 
moss, though rootless, are able to find 
footing among the tangle of shrubby 
growth, and add their weight and 
strength to the floating mass. As years go 
by and the entire mass continues to grow, 
the floating mat is thickened to the point 
that it will bear a person's weight (though 


which Dr. Hubert Vogelmann of UVM 
describes in his Report on Natural Areas 
of Vermont: 

The bog forest, dominated by tamarack and 
black spruce, rises from the bog mat, be¬ 
coming dense, dark and mosc\uito-infested a 
short distance from the open area. Rotting 
logs are cooered with a lush growth of 
mosses, and on the shady forest floor grow 
the boreal goldthread and dogberry. 

We well remember the first visit madę 
to take photographs in the bog — par- 
ticularly the odd looks which accom- 
panied directions given by a neighbor- 
hood farmer. He was most gracious about 
telling how to find it, but he was clearly 
uneasy about anyone entering the bog 
alone. He saw us off with advice to "yell 
loudly if you get lost or get stuck!" 

We didn't get either (not on that trip, 
though we were unsure of directions on 
another). But upon approaching the 
pond, we were accutely aware of the in- 



it is a place to walk with extreme caution). 

Peat continues to form under the mat, 
and the water is covered by the floating 
mat to a greater degree as time passes so 
that eventually the open water disappears 
and there is no morę pond. The area will 
still be wet for a long time after this oc- 
curs, however, sińce both peat and 
sphagnum moss hołd water like sponges. 

Bogs, whatever their age, have a special 
aura about them. They are thought to be 
somehow "different" from other land- 
scapes, and have for a long time gen- 
erated stories and folktales about what lies 
in their depths. They have been called 
places of unwholesomeness and evil 
throughout written history. This may be 
due in part to the fact that discoveries of 
well-preserved human and animal re- 
mains, some as old as 2000 years, have 
been found within the peat deposits. 

Science has dispelled most super- 
stition, however, and bogs today are 
among the most intriguing natural areas 
to be found in the North. 


stability of the ground under our feet, and 
of the ripples rising on the pond's surface 
with every step. Some 30 or 40 feet from 
open water, we decided to tum back to 
morę solid ground, telling ourselves it 
would be foolish to risk camera and equip- 
ment by a fali into cold waters. But there 
was morę than just ordinary prudence 
coloring the decision. There was also the 
tingle of something very close to a primi- 
tive fear that sent us back. 

The impression we carried away was a 
mingling of that feeling, a consciousness 
of the dense tangle of the shrubs, and the 
sense of the unreal that the sight of 
pitcher-plants always generates. Molly 
Bog is a perfect example of a northern 
sphagnum bog at an early stage of plant 
succession. As such, it has been given 
special recognition by the National Park 
Service which last summer designated the 
bog as a Registered National Natural 
Landmark. 
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Scanlon Bog 


In many ways, the Scanlon Bog greatly 
resembles Molly Bog. Many of the same 
plants such as laurels, sundews and 
pitcher-plants are found there. Yellow 
pond lilies float on the open waters of the 
pond, but there are not as many orchids 
as at Molly Bog. Plants include: wild 
sarsaparilla, several kinds of ferns (royal, 
cinnamon and marsh), milfoil bladder- 
wort, many sedges, starflower, mountain 
holly and shadbush. 

Scanlon Bog also has some differences 


which make it quite distinct from Molly 
Bog. The forest contains other kinds of 
trees, such as white pine and gray birch. 
The pond area is smaller, with only about 
a quarter acre of open water remaining. 
The mat is extremely unstable, and quakes 
dangerously under footsteps, even very 
cautious ones. The entire bog mat seems 
to bulge upwards, as is frequently true in 
older bogs. 

Tucked away between some hills and a 
back road in the town of Brandon, 


Scanlon Bog may escape the notice of 
most people who drive by it. Once inside 
the bog, however, a visitor has the feeling 
of strangeness and ominous stillness 
found in many such areas. Scanlon is 
privately owned, and well-cared-forby its 
owners. It has the same qualities, in 
miniaturę, as the larger Molly Bog, and is 
as richly deserving of recognition, pro- 
tection and preservation, for there are all 
too few of these unique natural areas left. 


Morning fog makes Molly Bog 
(at right) appear all the morę 
mysterious. The Spring view 
(opposite page) of Scanlon shows 
water standing on the bog mat 
and the distant pond. Bog laurel, 
in fuli bloom above, and pitcher 
plants (Sarracenia purpurea) 
grow out of the soaking mat on 
the bog's surface. The latter trap 
insects in their pitcher-like leaves. 
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A Summary 


It was mentioned in the introduction of 
this series that a survey was being madę 
of Vermont Natural Areas for the Ver- 
mont Natural Resources Council, which 
would include some recommendations for 
the preservation of areas within the State. 
The report is now completed. It is im- 
possible to condense these recommenda¬ 
tions into this limited space, but we 
would like to report the main points, as 
follows: 

The establishment of a Natural Areas 
Protection Program in the Agency for En- 
vironmental Conservation is a major high- 
light of the recommended action. This 
office would be consulted in any activity 
involving land use by the State to insure 
protection of any natural areas. 

It is also suggested that the Protection 
Program perform the following functions: 


a) maintain a registry of natural areas, 
using the existing Inventory as a base; b) 
establish priorities for the acquisition of 
natural areas; c) formulate rules and 
regulations for management of natural 
areas under Agency jurisdiction; d) advise 
the Environmental Board and other agen- 
cies with respect to enforcement of Act 250 
as it affects Natural Areas; and e) make 
recommendations to town and regional 
planning commissions. This is the main 
thrust of the report's suggestions and 
recommendations. It is a list of ideas 
which seems to have a lot of merit, and 
we hope much of this materiał will indeed 
be implemented. 

While we hope to return to the subject 
of Natural Areas in a futurę issue, this 
article is the last of this series. We both 
have enjoyed writing it, perhaps because 


we gained the most knowledge from it. 
We would like to emphasize again, as we 
did in our introduction, that natural 
areas are not places which should be 
visited too often. Permission should al- 
ways be obtained from private owners of 
these areas for a visit, if good and suf- 
ficient reason prompts one. It goes with- 
out saying, of course, that visitors should 
neither remove anything nor leave any- 
thing behind in any natural area. As the 
name infers, a natural area remains what 
it is because there is no tracę or trappings 
of mankind. 

We believe that the history of the con- 
servation movement shows that people at 
large will support the protection of natural 
values which they know and understand. 
It is this belief which has prompted us to 
write this series. 
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Green Mouniain 



POST BOY 


A new theory has been offered for the origin of the name of the 
Lemon Fair River (Summer 1973) from Norman Atwood of St. 
Johnsbury. "Divide the words correctly and give it the original 
spelling, Le mont vert. The river runs along past the extended 
green form of Snake Mountain, once called Grandview Moun- 
tain, which is indeed a 'mont vert' and a very conspicuous 
landmark." 

It was with somewhat mixed feelings that we learned last 
Spring that George D. Aiken, the 81-year-old dean of the U.S. 
Senate and a Vermont Republican of unparalleled stature, 
would not seek another term this year. No Vermonter has given 
morę in public service or asked less of public assistance (in his 
1968 election to the Senate, he reported spending $17.09 in his 
very successful campaign). He is a good and valued friend of 
Vermont Life , and knowing he was in Washington was reassur- 
ing. So our feelings are mixed. And our gratitude is immense. 



We received a letter and picture recently that we wanted to 
share for several reasons. Explaining the photograph (above) 
Bruce Bolnick wrote from the University of Nairobi: "Enclosed 
you will find a picture of Masai Morani warriors during an 
important age-changing ceremony held here in Kenya." We 
liked that, and also what he added somewhat morę seriously: 
"Many Kenyans who thumb through our copies of Vermont 
Life are struck by your barns. After all, most people here live 
in thatched or mud huts. They don't very often build edifices 
for their cattle, however beloved." 

There was an expression we grew up with to describe a con- 
temporary whose generał behavior was just a little too polished. 
"Oh, he's a real Eagle scout," we'd say. It was not designed 
as a compliment. 

But when you hear a similar linę these days here in Mont- 


pelier, you're not likely to detect any sarcasm. Pride, maybe, 
and respect. Because Montpelier is loaded with Eagle scouts — 
of the genuine variety — and the city holds its municipal head 
high because of them. 

The Eagle rank, of course, is the highest in scouting and is 
awarded only after a candidate has demonstrated proficiency in 
a wide rangę of community and personal activities. Last 
winter, Kevin Clewly, Erie Ellerson, Scott George, Peter 
Goodell, Jay Grieves, David Leland, Bruce MacDonald and 
Benton and Bernard Mayer — all of Montpelier Boy Scout 
Troop 9 — were promoted to the rank of Eagle all in a single 
ceremony. That's a national record. 

So if you are ever in Montpelier and hear someone say, 
"Oh, he's a real Eagle scout," you need not worry that some- 
one's good behavior is being chided. In this city, they brag 
about it. 

A bad bout of over-zealous editing or under-ardent researching 
caused Green Trails of Brookfield to go unmentioned in last 
Winter's article on an ice-cutting festival ("Ice Harvesting, A 
Skill of the Past"). The Green Trails organization probably 
should have been mentioned: it was the festival's sponsor. 

While we're on the subject of ommissions, oversights and 
errors, we might as well get them all out of the way. This is the 
place to do it. And so we thank Rep. E. Franklin Phillips of 
Pittsford who was among several to point out that in a caption 
in last Winter's issue, we madę reference to a "Canadian" 
goose! 

"It's name is Canada Goose. For Shame!" Phillips wrote, and 
continued, "I haven't yet read the whole issue, but I will. And 
if I find any morę bloopers, you'11 hear from me again!" 

So far, we haven't — knock on would. 

Last Winter's Post Boy concluded with a query sent from us 
to the generał readership. We were asking about illustrations — 
as opposed to photographs — in Vermont Life and wanted to 
know how readers felt about them. Should there be morę? 
Less? Nonę? We wanted to know. 

Now Vermont Life readers are generally a good and gentle 
people who obey the law, attend church regularly and never 
write letters to this particular editor. When we get five re- 
sponses to a public query, we feel overwhelmed. Ten is an 
unprecedented avalanche. 

At this writing, thirty eight persons have written to express 
their opinion on the illustration vs. photograph issue. Of these, 
37 — in emotions ranging from adamant on up — ask, plead 
or demand that there be no inerease in illustrations in Vermont 
Life (though exceptions were often madę for naturalists such as 
Robert Candy and caricaturists of the quality of Robert Vogel). 
Only one writer, a self-confessed amatuer photographer, 
allowed that an occasional inerease in the use of woodcuts 
might be nice. She was thoroughly outvoted. 

But then of course, to keep us from swelling with any pride 
for the generous response to our query, we got a letter from 
Bernard W. Scholz of Townshend, Vt. 

"The fact is," he wrote, "a photograph is an illustration. By 
definition, an illustration is any drawing, engraving or print for 
the elucidation or adornment of written or printed matter, in 
short, a picture of any kind, even a mental picture evoked by an 
explanation or comparison. 

"So all I can say in reply to your question," Scholz con¬ 
cluded, "is yes. Morę illustrations in Vermont Life — and 
especially good color photographs." 

Discussion closed. 
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I ermonters are sensational story tellers _ 

theyve got sensational stories to tell. 



And 13 of the best, the most incredible, the 
most mysterious and (occasionally) the most 
humorous are contained in one chilling 
anthology: 

Mischief 

inthe 

Mountains 

READ about the public burning of a 
vampire’s heart 150 years ago in Woodstock. 

LEARN the pitiful message found in the 
Vermont wilderness which was said to have 
been left by a shipwrecked British mariner 
half a century before Vermont’s “discovery” 
by Champlain. 

And will you BELIEVE the story of the 
folks in the remote Green Mountain area who 
froze their old folks for the Winter, only to 
have them thawed out and revived in Spring? 

These and ten other sensational tales make 
up one of Vermont Life’s most talked- 
about publications. Send $5.95 postpaid for 
your copy of MISCHIEF IN THE 
MOUNTAINS, and you can use the special 
order form bound into this issue. 
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A nc/z haruesł is tended by these Burlington residents who are part ofa "Gardens for Ali" project 
located in Shelbume (story on page 2). The photograph is by Peter Coleman. 











